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In the Washington’s Birthday number of The 
Sunday School Times the contributions of represen- 
tative poets from North and South were from Wil- 
liam Oullen Bryant and Paul H. Hayne. It was 
Mr. Bryant’s last poem, and now Colonel Hayne lays 
a graceful chaplet upon the grave of his fellow-poet, 
the beauty of which will be recognized by friends 
alike of the dead and of the living. 








You can pretty fairly measure a man by his 
methods of judgment in commenting on the sermons 
he hears, or the books he reads. The less of a man 
he is, the readier is he to recognize and make promi- 
nent the faults in any production he criticises. 
Suppoeing that ability is evidenced in the power 
to discera errors and imperfections, he takes pains 
to show his superiority in that line. But if he isa 
man of breadth and fullness he knows that faults 
are abundant everywhere, but that good things are 
rare. His longing is for that which is good, and he 
finds what he is looking for, when others would pass 
it by. The least intelligent hearers and readers are 
commonly the greatest fault-fiaders. 


It is unquestionably a good thing to put children 
on their honor, in reporting their conduct in the 
public or private schools, day by day, Bat, as in 
every other good thing, there are possibilities of the 
perversion of this to the injury of the reporting chil- 
dren or of their immediate companions. Where a 
scholar’s standard is affected by the record of his 
deportment, there is a strong temptation to him to 


hours, or by some similar misdemeanor. Lying is a 
very common sin with children. It is fostered and 
increased in many of our schools through this 
temptation. And when a conscientious scholar, who 
reports faithfully his every breach of the school 
rules, sees a schoolmate obtain a higher standard 
on the teacher's record book through repeated lying, 
a sense of injustice is forced on his mind, even if 
the temptation to also lie has no weight with him. 
Talk as we may about the satisfaction of doing right 
in spite of the apparent results of right doing, it is 
hard for a child to see that he is constantly rated 
lower than his companions because of his speaking 
the truth while they are liars. Even if this difficulty 
cannot be wholly done away with, teachers ought 
to have it in mind, and when they see that a 
scholar is an arrant liar, take measures to get at the 
truth in his case. There are persons on every side 
of us who in childhood learned to lie in this school- 
reporting, or in some other such way, and have 
never unlearned that early lesson. They cannot 
now always speak the truth even where they would 
be the gainers by so doing. 


Sunday-school workers are progressive ; there is 
no question about that. And we are glad that it is 
so. We like to note the evidences of progress. 
But when the Sunday-school workers name a day 
for their state convention, and then push it forward 
two or three times in a fortnight, without notify- 
ing us of the change, we confess our inability to 
keep up with them... With all the care we could 
exercise, and all the energy we could give to this 
department of news, we have found ourselves from 
two to ten days behind time, in not less than six 
or eight instances, the current season, because the 
executive committees of the state conventions would 
evidence their progress by setting the day of meet- 
ing ahead while we were printing the date as they 
originally forwarded it to us. When the Methodist 
itinerant was annoyed by the restlessness of his 
congregation, and the coming in and going out of his 
hearers, he said feelingly, “ My friends, I am a 
traveling preacher; but I confess I don’t like a 
traveling congregation.” After his sort, we are pro- 
gressive workers; but we don’t fancy progressive 
dates to Sunday-school conventions, without such 
notice of the proposed progress as will give us a fair 
start with the delegates. And the worst of it is, 
that we are often complained of by our readers 
because our last week’s issue failed to announce this 
week's progress of the several committees. In fact, 
our chief cause of trouble is the inconvenience 
which the confusion of dates gives those who 
really want to know when these conventions are to be 
held. We care little how often the dates are pushed 
ahead, if only our readers are seasonably notified of 
the changes. We have something of the feeling, on 
this subject, of the backwoods preacher, whose 
congregation jumped to its feet at the sound of the 
hounds outside, when they had started a deer. 
“ Hold on, brethren,” he called aloud sternly, as he 
hurried from his pulpit to get abreast of his 
people, “hold on there. Let us have a fair start 
in this thing |” 


A thing must be measured at what it is, rather 





report himself as correct, when he has violated the 


A fine painting is none the less valuable for being 

bought at a bargain at an auction sale. This isa 

truth which contributors to the press are prone to 

forget. They are quite inclined to ask consideration 

for an article on the strength of the length of time 

they gave to its preparation, or on the quickness of 
its writing. Not long ago a man sent to us a care- 

fully prepared table of biblical facts over which he 

had toiled for days, and he wanted remuneration 

accordingly. Yet that table could have been found 

by him—in completer form—in any one of a dozen 

well-known volumes. It was perhaps no waste of 
time for him to study, and gather the facts for him- 
self; but the market value of his labor depended 
on the ease with which the public could secure all 

that he had to offer as the result of his efforts. 

Again, a woman recently offered to us a large sup- 
ply of poetry—some sixty pieces, at least—which 
she thought were the more valuable for their rapid 
writing. Showing us a specimen “ poem,” she said : 
“ There, I wrote that in twenty minutes, after eleven 
o'clock at night. I write only by inspiration. I 
never study on my poetry.” Poor woman! She 
ought to have been in bed before that fit of inspira- 
tion struck her. It would have been better all 
round if she had retired early that night. Her 
inspiration was worth no more in cash to an editor 
than the other contributor’s useless labor. A good 
thing is more likely to come from hard work than 
from no work; but, after all, the thing must be 
valued according to its present worth, and not 
according to the little time, or the much, which was 
expended in getting it into shape. It is the practi- 
cal results of honest and wisely directed work which 
the world wants—not the work itself; far less the 
inspiration which would do without work. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING-BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON. 


Judicious criticism of Sunday-school methods, 
agencies, and helps, is one of the most important 
aids to wise Sunday-school progress. To point out 
that which is foolish or hurtful is quite as necessary 
as to commend heartily that which is good. In this 
as in every other sphere of life, ‘faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” No department of Sunday- 
school agencies has more needed, discriminating 
criticism—or has gained more from it—than Sunday- 
school music, We have done our part in this line 
hitherto, and we are not disposed as yet to inter- 
mit our work. Instead of noticing the new books 
one by one as they appear, we think there is a 
decided gain in taking a number of them for careful 
comparison, that the good points and the defects of 
each and all may be clearly designated. To give 
added prominence to our views on the entire subject 
of Sunday-school hymns and music, we express them 
on our editorial pages instead of under the depart- 
ment of Books and Writers. 

Apparently it is “an off-year” for new Sunday- 
school singing-books. We have only seven of them 
thus far, containing, all together, some six or seven 
hundred entirely new compositions—both words and 
music; and this, as the times go, must be reckoned 
a scant supply. We do not need to go to the 
“oldest inhabitant” to trace the beginnings of this 
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to be called young can remember—and they were 
not children even then—the forlorn little pamphlets 
that began to come forth in successive numbers 
from the press of Horace Waters, out of which the 
newly liberated voices of the children lifted up that 
unspiritual shout, “Oh! I'm glad I'm in this army.” 
There is hardly one of this year’s books that would 
not have been justly considered phenomenally good 
if it had been published in those days. Bat it is not 
sufficient for them to stand high according to the 
standard of those times. Neither, on the other 
hand, shall we be too vigorows in comparing them 
with an ideally perfect standard. But unless they 
come fairly up to the level of the best books now in 
use, and contribute additions of substantial value to 
the body of existing hymnody, they cannot pass the 
criticism of The Sunday School Times. And no 
piece can be accounted valuable that is not good in 
both its parts,—the words and the tune. A good 
hymn with a poor tune to it, and a good tune with 
doggerel words, are alike to be r+ jected. 

Before speaking of these books* in detail, we have 
something to eay of the traits which they present 
in common. For there is a singular likeness— 
almost an equality—among them. We recognize 
the good results of the sharp criticiem that has been 
applied to books of this class, in that the groteeque 
and cffansive blemishes that used commonly to stare 
one in the face from their pages are so compara- 
tively rare in those of this year's batch. There is 
only one of the number which can be condemned at 
sight as worthless, and even this is not so conspicu- 
ously bad ss many that we have seen before. The 
embarrassment of the critic in dealing with them is 
that there is such an even dead-level in their unob- 
jectionable pretty-good-ness that there are no ealient 
features by which to distinguish one of them from 
another. Whichever you take up, you are sure to find : 
1, The marching, rallying, fighting, and shouting 
hymns, with a well-marked raum-tum-te-tum io the 
rhythm. 2, The heaven-hymns, full of aspirations 
to quit this dull earth and these vile bodies, and 
soar away to the evergreen shore, and the sweet 
by-and-by, and the summer land of song—favorites, 
generally, with classes of healthy boys distinguished 
in base-ball. 8. The hitching-along choruses, in 
which the treble gets a start of four syllables, and 
then holds a long note while the other parts hitch 
along up to it, and so on, with delicious vicissitude, 
until they get together again on the last line (this 
was an immensely charming little trick—and s0 
easy too!—for the first five or six hundred timer 
but this year so many composers d»> not seem to 
know how to do anything else). 4. The reproduc- 
tion of very successful pieces under slight variations 
of form, in which the poet exercises his creative 
faculty by getting as near the original as the laws of 
copyright will permit; as “‘ Evergreen Plain,’’ for 
“ Evergreen Shore;” “What will the Recompense 
be?” for “ Waat will the Harvest be?” “ White as 
Saow,” for “ Whiter than Saow;" “ My Father's at 
the Wheel,” for “ My Father's at the Helm.” 5. Old 
hymns set over again to new tunes. With these 
may be found here and there something with charac- 
ter and meaning of its own, But such are strangely 
infrequent in this year's books. 

Coming now to the individual books, we do not see 
why The Garner is not in the main as good as any of 
them. It contains acompend of instruction in reading 
music—a gocd feature—but this is very meagre, and 
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characterized by some originalities that will doubt- 


teachers. It is much to the credit of this book that 
it does not affect to be exclusively original. It con- 
tains good selections from other books. 

It is a pity that Mr. Ogden did not introdace 
some of the same in Joy Bells, and print “ He Lead- 
eth Me” the way people sing it, instead of getting a 
young lady to write a new hymn just like the old 
one, only not so good; and so with “I was a Wan- 
dering Sheep,” and some others. And does he sup- 
pose that anybody will sing Ais “Shining Shore” 
instead of the ‘Shining Shore,” except on compulsion? 
There is certainly nothing bad abont the book. I: 
is much Jike the average for this season. Perhaps it 
will not be of any use to the infant class to sing 

What are the loves of the angels, 
Up in their mansion so bright ? 
The dearest of all are the children 
Who dwell in the city of light. 
But then perhaps it won't hurt them much. And 
when we are warned that 
We are drifting away—we’'ve the anchor of hope 
And the cable of faith with the ocean to cope; 
Tho’ the storm sweepsth o’er us, ’tis ever in vain, 
With the armor of truth we our strength sustain— 


Is it right for us to decline laying to heart these 
striking and instructive suggestions on account of a 
mere casual mixture of metaphors in which they are 
involved? It is not much worse than where another 
writer describes us as safely fording the river and 
coming into the haven—as if out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Does not a true child-like and teach- 
able spirit require us meekly to open our mouths 
for the morsels of instruction which these young 
ladies have been preparing for us and our children, 
rather than to stand id'y carping at any little imper- 
fections in the cookery and the carving? 
Oonverning the Golden Shore we learn from the 
publisher's preface that “every song in it has been 
selected with care, and the beauty is, the work is 
entirely new—there is little or nothing taken from 
other books—therefore making it a work entirely 
different from any Sunday-echool book published in 
America.” We trust that Golden Shore may long 
continue to bear this proud peculiarity,—that ages 
may elapse before any other book will be like it. 
For although it is very far from being the worst 
book of the kind we ever saw, it is undoubtedly the 
worst of the present season. It swarms with typo- 
graphical errors and ungrammatical progressions, 


,, and other evidences of illiteracy and incompetency 


in the editors. We had marked some examples of 
its sentimental poetry for quotation ; but these would 
give no idea of the main characteristics of the book, 
—general feeblenees and bad taste. So we leave 
“little Jeasee [sic] Grawcock’s grave” undisturbed. 

There is no par icular fault to be found with 
Precious Jewels. In fact, it has one distinguishing 
merit,—it steps at seventy-five pages, instead of 
going on to one hundred or one hundred and fifty. 
Tne fifty-five poets and composers enumerated in its 
list of collaborators are mostly unknown to fame, 
and after a careful examination we have failed to 
fiad any one piece in it that seems likely to live 
through next winter. But the book is carefully and 
correctly edited, in general. The “misform” on 
page 12 is an accidental exception. 

The “Central Book Concern, Oskaloosa, Iowa,” 
has added to its series of “ Wid:-awake Sunday- 
school publications” a fairly good book of Gospel 
Evhoes, with choruses as completely in the prevail- 
ing fashion as if it had been published’at New York, 
or Philadelphia, or somewhere else along the eastern 
frontier, instead of nearer the national centre. The 
editor will doubtless correct some musical errors on 
pages 6 and 16, in the next edition. Oa page 17 is 


a hymn, “ Forbid them not,” closing thus: 


“ We bring them unto thee, 
And pray that on their heads may rest 
Thy benedicite!” 


‘| That ie » beautiful word, that last one, and se leng 





| as you do not understand what it means, nothing 
less be more useful to the author than to other 


could be nicer to wind up the verse with. In fact, 
the whole piece has the appearance of having been 
composed for the purpose of putting that on at the 
end for a snapper. You naturally suppose that it 
means benediction, but it doses not. It is the title 
of the song of the three children in the fiery furnace, 
and the supplication that it may rest upon the heads 
of our young friends in the infant class will strike 
some cavillers as inappropriate. But we doubt not 
that to many a devout heart it will come with an 
unction that no word in less than five syllables 
could have had—like that which, in Whitefield’s 
preaching, attended on “that blessed word ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia.’ " 

Heavenly Carols comes also from a ‘“‘ Book Con- 
cerp,”"—that of the “ United Brethren” at D.yton, 
Oaio. It contains a brief but well-digested manual 
for singing-echools, such as an intelligent teacher 
could use to good advantage. Now that the old- 
fashioned choir-books have been superseded in 
church by bymn and tune books, and the old-fash- 
ioned singing-school is growing obsolete, it is very 
important to the interests of popular music that 
there should be some such teaching in Sunday- 
schools as is provided for in this book. This little 
manual opens with the most tremendous lot of 
etymologies that we have lately encountered. Ouce 
past these big words, the method is very good. 
And since this book is fully equal to the rest of our 
list in all other qualities,—spiritual, musical, liter- 
ary, and mechanical,—we are disposed, for this one 
feature, to give it the preference. 

Finally, Good Wil is a particularly attractive- 
looking book, with a handsome octavo page, care- 
fally and intelligently prepared, and up to the 
standard of the others. Like the rest, it shows the 
marks of the Temperance Revival. We are glad to 
quote one of its best and most touching pieces, 
entitled 

SAVE THE BOY. 
BY THE BEV. L. FP. COLE. 
Once he sat upon my knee, 
Looked from sweet eyes into mine, 
Questioned me so wondrously 
Of the mysteries divine; 
Once he fondly clasped my neck, 
Pressed my cheek with kisses sweet ; 
O my heart! we little reck 
Where may rove the precious feet. 


Once his langh with merry ring 
Filled our house with music rare, 
And his loving hands would bring 
Wreaths of blossoms for my hair ; 
O the merry, happy sprite, 
Constant, ceaseless source of joy! 
Bat to-night, O God, to-night, 
Where, oh! where’s my wandering boy? 


Midst the glitter and the glare 
Of the room where death is dealt, 
Scarca you'd know him ; but he’s there, 
He who once so reverent knelt 
At my knee, and softly spoke 
Words into the ear of God; 
O my heart! ‘tis smitten, broke ; 
Crushed, I bend beneath the rod. 


O this curse that spoiled my boy, 
Led him down and down to death, 
Robbed me of my rarest joy, 
Made a pang of every breath | 
Mothers, fathers, hear my plea! 
Let your pleadings pierce the sky ; 
Pray and work most earnestly ; 
Let us save our boys, or die! 
CHORUS, 
Save the boy! oh, save the boy! 
To the rescue quickly come! 
Save the boy! oh, save the boy! 
Save him from the curse of rum! 


The minister is both to be thanked and to be con- 
gratulated to whom the spiritual gift has been 
granted to speak to the heart of the present: move- 
ment at the same time in such touching: words and 
in such fit and effective mmsic. 
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BRYANT DEAD! 


BY PAUL H, HAYNE, 


Lo! there he lies, our Patriarch Poet, dead ! 
The solemn angel of eternal peace 

Has waved a wand of mystery o’er his head, 
Touched his strong heart, and bade his pulses cease 


Behold in marble quietude he lies ! 
Pallid and cold, divorced from earthly breath, 

With tranquil brow, lax hands, and dreamless eyes ;— 
Yet the closed lips would seem to smile at death ! 


Well may they smile; for death, to such as he, 
Brings purer freedom, loftier thoughts and aim ; 





And, in grand trace with immortality, 
Lifts to song’s fadeless heaven his star-like fame ! | 
: | 
} 





CVER CAUTION, 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The dread of an accident will very frequently bring one 
about: an incident, which occurred the other day furnish- 
ing a very happy illustration. The shade over the clock 
having been broken, it became necessary to replace it with 
a new one; and Flora decided that the old one cut off 
above the fracture would make a splendid fern-case. 

As soon as we took it to the glazier he shook his head. 

“I'd like to do it, to oblige you, madam, but I'd rather 
not.” 

Flora’s hopes were immediately depressed. 

“Why can’t you doit?” she inquired. “I don’t know 
any one else to whom I could trust it.” 

“ Well, ma’am, we've broken two already, and I’m not 
willing to take the risk. It’s easy enough to run the 
diamond around, but justas you begin to break off the 
pieces maybe it'll crack the whole length of the shade,” 

“ Well, I’ll run the risk,” said Flora, 

“T’d rather not undertake it,” said the man, “for I 
know you'll be disappointed.” 

“ Tt’s no use as it is,” was the reply, “and I[’llrun the 
risk. Of course, I’d like to have it a success, but if it 
breaks it’s of no consequence. Besides, the glass is over 
fifty years old, and you may have better luck with it than 
with the glass that’s made nowadays.” 

“ Well, you may leave it. I’ll do my best;” and the 
consequence was that the shade came home evenly cut, 
and without a fracture. 

Possibly many a student may recall with unpleasurable 
emotions the discreditable failures made during public 
examinations, in lessons with which he was thoroughly 
familiar, and for which he would have been marked 
“perfect” at any other time. The dread of disgracing 
himself, and the anxiety that disturbs both brain and 
body, bring about the evil he seeks toavoid. If he were 
self-poised and indifferent, the catastrophe might be 
averted, especially if he be studious and ambitious. But, 
alas, for the frailty of human flesh! the strongest spirit 
may occupy a feeble frame, and the sensitive nerves com- 
bine to bring about, literally and figuratively, a disastrous 
overthrow. 

Those whose “ fingers are all thumbs” must beware of 
handling fine china, or delicate glassware; and whoever 
is particularly fractious, should avoid handling heirlooms 
or anything else of a fragile character. The weight of the 
responsibility is too great for the natural propensity, and 
the greatest care on your part may not prevent the inevi- 
table crash. Some one may jog your elbow; or a sudden 
and inexplicable turn of the wrist send the article in 
your hand flying toward the centre of gravity, leaving 
you amazed and discouraged. 

A due amount of caution is necessary, but incessant 
warnings, admonitions, and exhortations have a tendency 
to paralyze the faculties. Here is a class of boys of 
average intelligence, graded according to age rather 
than ability. The teacher is anxious to promote as large 
@ proportion as possible, and urges his pupils, not with 
the honey of flattery, but with the bitterness and sting of 
sarcasm. 

“Come, stupid Brown!” he ejaculates; “let me see 
if I can hammer this rule into your head!” or, “ Jones, I 
don’t think it would be possible to find a greater dunce 
than you are!” and Brown and Jones smile at the com- 
pliments paid them, and obstinately refuse to strive for 
any higher rewards of merit. 

At the other end of the room sits a delicate, sensitive, 
studious boy, to whom failure signifies something akin to 
disgrace. He has already, though just in his teens, devel- 
oped a taste for poetry and the fine arts, and his vivid 
imagination is both a blessing and acursetohim. He 
will read you with wonderful expression a humorous story, 


j may be as a person, how well qualified for his work, 


the science of numbers are to him the features of an 
unknown country. 

This boy—this timid, sensitive, shrinking, aspiring soul 
—hears the adjectives applied to Jones and Brown, and, 
supremely conscious of his own deficiencies, trembles with 
apprehension—and wins the punishment he does not 
| deserve. The lash that does not sting their cuticle (for 
| words to them are like water on a duck’s back) strike far 
_ beneath his flesh, and render him hopelesss and unhappy, 
| if they do not prostrate him completely. The writer knows 
_ of a boy who is undergoing this daily discipline, fighting 
against his natural temperament, and intensely loyal to a 
| teacher who has not studied the difference between com- 
| mon pottery and fine china, and has but one scale of meas- 
urement, 

The word “nagging” more conveniently expresses the 
idea of over-caution. How it originated we know not, 
unless repeated “ nays” suggested it to some individual, 
friskily inclined. The system is a bad one for two reasons : 
first, it hardens the heart; secondly, it deadens the sensi- 
bilities. A certain amount of freedom is necessary to 
every one; and the climber up the mountain steep, if 
cautioned at every step and turn, finds the ascent toilsome 
and disheartening, and is in danger of breaking down, or 
giving up, long before he reaches the top. If it were not 
@ principle of human nature, or, at least, of boy-nature, to 
resist these unnecessary and unwholesome restraints, 
history would have few heroic deeds to record, the 
immense resources of the world would remain in oblivion, 
and newspapers lose more than half their interest. 

There would be no pleasure in sailing on the ocean, or, 
indeed, in any waters, if cautionary signals were se: up with 
monotonous regularity. The child that is allowed to 
tumble occasionally, soonest learns to protect itself from 
danger ; and a wholesome “ letting alone” is as essential 
to its education as is the study of grammar or 
arithmetic. 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. JOHN EVANS. 








The Sunday-school existed,in a certain form, in the 
home, a long time before it occurred to Robert Raikes 
that such an institution was needed for the instruction of 
the public in God’s word. The Bible was the great book of 
the Puritan and the Pilgrim. They made a daily use of 
it; and around the family altar, which was then so sacred, 
its pages became radiant with the light of their devotions. 
The Sunday-school was born in the home, but as the 
florist removes his plants from a smaller to a larger pot, 
according to their growth, to give them more space to 
strike their roots, and more soil to draw their nutriment, 
so this beautiful tree was transplanted to a more com- 
modious situation to spread out its branches and yield 
its fruit to meet the universal want of mankind. 

1. The home may do « great deal in securing the faith- 
ful attendance of the child, which is one of the most 
important elements in the prosperity of every Sunday- 
school, It is true that the age in which we live puts on 
all kinds of discipline, political, ecclesiastical, and domestic, 
a milder countenance than any one preceding it. The 
rod of iron has disappeared. The reign of love has been 
inaugurated, and the aspects of home government have 
been materially changed. 

In many of the more important relations in life it is the 
child, and not the parent, that dictates. This apparent 
transition in home government is no sign of true progress ; 
for the men who have served their God and their nation 
the best are those who have come from homes where the 
father was king and the mother queen. Notwithstanding 
this seeming change, the school must ever look to the 
home for the prompt, faithful, and constant attendance of 
the child. 

There is no day at the majority of homes so busy as 
Sunday. Those who have servants to do their bidding 
know only very little about the labor and self-sacrifice 
which many devoted mothers make to secure the attend- 
ance of their children in the school. Bat no difficulty of 
any kind should extenuate the absence of the child from 
his class on Sunday. 

2. The home may do much to aid the school by co- 
operating with the teacher, by impressing the child’s 
mind favorably with regard to his competency for his 
work. All teachers are not efficient. The one least 
qualified can do much better when the child is placed 
towards him in an attitude free from prejudice, It isa 
very easy matter to poison a child’s mind so as to have 
a neutralizing effect on whatever of good may be 
imparted to him. No matter how excellent the teacher 


how diligent in hard study, constant watch, care and 





side, will be sufficient to paralyze his best attempts, and 
render the child’s mind insensible to his best influence, 
The child goes home from his class with his heart touched 
with divine influence; but some reckless expression, dis- 
paraging word, or some mean insinuation, destroys it 
forever. 

The child has no need of knowing all that the parents 
know, The happiest time in man’s life is that when he is 
ignorant of the weakness, the failures, and sins of men. 
The old Romans, when a child was born, would turn his 
face, the first thing, to the stars. Let parents turn the face 
of their children towards Christ, the great teacher, who is 
perfect in all his life, and not towards those who, from the 
inherent dwelling of imperfection and failure, cannot do as 
well as they desire. The home may co-operate with the 
teacher, and thus advance the interest of the school, in 
aiding the child in the preparation of the lesson. This may 
be easily done by the help of a little systematic arrange- 
ment. Much time may be economized, and used for a 
good purpose. Each home may, without much trouble or 
inconvenience, set apart one hour every week for mutual 
study of the Sunday-school lesson, which would certainly 
be followed with a blessed result. The good proceeding 
out of it would not stop with the child. It would move 
on, acting and reaching on others. Reform ends in perfection. 
One improvement suggests another. If the home under- 
took to perform such a duty, it would inspire the teacher 
to do his part better, and the teacher performing his part 
more thoroughly would stimulate the superintendent to 
greater faithfulness, and the reform would go on until the 
whole school would be pervaded with new life. 

The home may aid the school by supplementing the 
work of the teacher. The time is so limited that the utmost 
a teacher can do is simply to throw out a suggestion. 
But the simple hint has made an impression. The home 
should make it deeper, that it might become a principle to 
guide life and shape character. The nail has been driven, 
but the clinching must be done by the parents. This is a 
glorious work, as it completes the good that has been 
commenced. The home is the inquiry-room of the Sunday- 
school. It is encouraging to the teacher, and beneficial to 
the scholar, where the parents inquire of the child what 
he had heard and learned in his class. It is said that the 
great difficulty Daguerre found in working at his sun 
pictures was to fix the impression on the tablet. As soon 
as he drew out the tablet from the camera, the image was 
gone. He finally discovered a chemical solution which 
turned the evanescent into the permanent. The child's 
mind is the tablet in the teacher's hand upon which a good 
impression has been made. The home has the power of 
making the impression fixed and lasting. 

3. The home may aid the school by praying for ita 
success. Like every good work, it cannot be advanced 
except prayer is made in its behalf. Ministers, deacons, 
and others pray, in their devotional gatherings, long 
enough for any purpose; but it is surprising how seldom 
they utter a wish or express a desire in the interest of the 
Sunday-school. Prayer for an object is the best test of 
real and genuine faith and zeal, such as will put forth 
effort for its success. The most public prayer is not 
always the most sincere. The prayer offered without 
ostentation at the home, where policy and expediency are 
not allowed to interfere with the right, is characterized 
by true earnestness. There may be many homes that 
cannot co-operate with the teacher in the preparation of 
the lesson ; but there is not one that cannot pray for its 
prosperity. When theschool gets the sincere, hearty, and 
genuine prayers of the heme, the time will not be far off 
when the whole church will be one large Bible class. 





THE WORK OF MEETINGS AND 
INSTITUTES.* 
BY THE BEV. THOMAS MARSHALL, 


An institute deals only with principles. A Sunday- 
school Institute must clearly enumerate and set forth the 
great principles that underlie the whole range of the 
Sunday-school. Of course, the one book must be the 
Holy Bible, The Institute must draw its inspiration 
from its sacred pages; clearly set forth ite doctrine, and 
from the wisdom and experience of mankind shape a 
polity that shall bring those principles home to the hearts 
of men. An Institute not only studies the Book, but it 
alao studies the people. It bears about the same relation 
to the Sunday-school as the study of law or medicine 
bears to the general practice of either. The Institute 
work of a party in politics is the enunciation of the princi- 
ples that are to rule that party. This work is generally 
assigned to a committee who present those principles in a 
series of resolutions. Hence we see that Institute work 








or a tale of tragic interest; but the rules of grammar and 


earnest prayer, 4 hint at the dinner-table, or at the fire- 





* An address delivered at the Missouri Staté Sunday-schoel Conven- 
tion at Sedalia, May 40, 1878, 
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is better done by a few pereons selected for their wisdom 
and pisty, than by a large and promiscuous assemblage, 

Wiile the Instiute is expected to promulgate princi- 
ples, it must be careful to steer clear of ali details of 
work ; for work in detail is not the province of an investi- 
gator, which the Insti'ute clearly is. It is at this particu- 
lar point that the Institute cal!s to its aid the Sunday- 
school convention. This it does for the purpose of making 
known to the masses of the people those principles that it 
has developed. 

A convention is a more popular agsemblege than an 
Institute. The word is composed of two Latin words, 
namely, con and venire, meaning, fo come together. A 
convention has two things in view. (1) To advocate 
certain principles, and (2.) tocorrect certain errora, Hence 
(1) The convention must be conservative, I: must pre- 
serve all that is vital, and maintain it against all opposi- 
tion, But conservatiem does not mean necessarily to 
stand stall. Therefore (2) The convention must be pro- 
gressive. The iruth that it bas conserved, it must also 
diffuse to the widest pessible limits. - Taois may be easy to 
do when all are frierdly to the interests of the Sunday- 
school; but to push the work into an eremy’s country, it 
needs something more than simply quiet progress. (3) 
There mus’ aiso be an agressive epirit, that will storm 
the enemy’s strongholds and plani the banner of truth 
and righteousness in the very citadel of error, 


Coneerve, but do not siand still, Make free use of all 
practicable new discoveries, and let progress be written on 
your banner as you strive day by day to eggrandize your 
present possession with rich epoils taken from the enemy. 
It is right here that the teachers’-mveting comes in to 
localize the work marked out by the convention. 

The teachers’-meeting is an association of those who are 
supposed to be well versed in the principles enunciated 
by the Institute and recommended as practical by the 
convention. The teacher is the grand connecting link 
between the great truths of God’g word and the masses of 
the people. At the teacher's door a vast responsibility 
rests. Tne teachers’-meeting then should be a most care- 
ful, prayerful drill, preparatory to the work of instruction 
in the class. The main o! ject is to acquire skill in han- 
dling the Word of God in order that souls may be led to 
Christ. 

Some defects that appear in the teachers’-mesting are: 
(1) Lack of preparation of the lesson as a mental exer- 
cise, (2) Lack of preparation in point of spirituality 
(3) A falure to appreciate the high and holy calling of 
the Sanday-school teacher. Hence it is that the mind of 
the pupil is so frequently drawn to a mass of rubbish that 
serves to please the fancy, more than to Christ and his 
cross, which only can save the soul. 

As to the time of bolding the teachers’-meeting, that 
must be controlled by the circumstances, 

1 have reserved that part of the topic pertaining to the 
normal clase until last, because I regard it of great 
importance as an element in the successful prosecution of 
the Sunday-school work. 

Much has been said in regard to non mal training by 
those who make a parade of their thecries, but who have 
but little practicsl knowledge. Theory is good, but to be 
of any real service it must be reduced to practical results 

The Liutin word norma means @ carpenter's rule; the 
square of a builder. 

Normal, then, means that which is done by rw/e, or by 
the square. The normal system involves the whole sci- 
ence of teaching. It is knowledge reduced to a fixed 
standard. 

Normal institutes and lectures bear about the same 
relation to general Sunday-echool work as the schools 
of agriculture do to praciical husbandry,—a few lectures 
will not make our sons good farmers or skillful artisans 
A few lectures as they are atout to be married will not 
make our daughters good housewives, 

Lot our boys grow up on a farm, and let them accustom 
themselves to guide the plow, to sow, to plant, to swing 
the cradle and the scythe, and to enter with epirit into ali 
the varied work that is done on the farm, and then 
if they choose to fo.low the cultivation of the soil, they 
will, as a general rule, be skilled husbandmen. Let our 
daughters begin in early childhood to do those things that 
pertain to the comfort and neceesity of a well-ordered 
household; let them with all their other knowledge learn 
how to prepare a wholesome mea!, how to keep a tidy 
house, how to entertain a guest, end who will doubt but 
that they will make the best of wives? 

Every family must b> a training-school fitting both son 


Sunday to Sunday, and so often repeated that every pupil 
becomes familiar with them, will in the course of a few 
years give to both teacher and pupil a very wide range of 
knowledge. Every lesson should be taught normally, but 
a single lesson in the Sunday-school cannot be made a 
normal exercise, its range is not wide enough for such a 
purpose. 

Let the pastor of the church, or the superintendent, with 
unwearied patience, on every Sunday, drill the whole 
school on a few leading questions in regard to the Bible, 
and let these questions be systematically arranged under 
the head of books of the Bible, its history, its doctrine, 
its chronology, its gecgraphy, manners and customs, and 
the like. Let these topics be brought forward by a series 
of questions week after week, month after month, year 
after year, and, if the Holy Spirit has done his work in 
the heart, there will be no trouble about getting thoroughly 
furniched teachers for that school. Such a school will be 
a model school, and the pupils reared up under its system 
of instruction will become model teachers. 

The normal work is kept too far above the range of the 
ordinary Sundsy-school. Let it be brought down at once 
witbin the reach cf even the smallest echool and of the 
smalies!, child in the school, and a new interest and a new 
impulse will be given to the Sunday-school work all over 
the land and throughout the world. 

This work is practical. Every school can begin and 
enlarge upon it, Itis fullofbleseing. Let us pray God 
that it may begin at once, 





HAPPY DODD; 
- OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





OHAPTER XXIV. 


As the winter went on, Happy grew more and more 
attached to Mrs. Payson’s baby, as well es to the grown 
inmates of the house. There is nothing more bewitching 
to a real child-lover than to watch a baby’s growth and 
deily development, Mrs. Payson was judicious: she knew 
that warmth and sleep and food enough were the simple 
conditions of her child’s healthy life at first; and little 
Eunice never was disturbed to be exhibited to company, 
or made the victim of uvrelaxing and stringent system 
The nursery was always flooded with all the sunshine that 
was anywhere, and always had a breath of out-door air 
circulating through its warm precincts. The baby slept 
when it was sleepy, ate when it was hungry, basked in 
the sun, and grew so round, so rosy, so dimpled, as to be 
an example of what wonderful beauty lies in mere flesh 
and blood. As it grew older, and the vague baby smile 
grew into the benign look of infancy, Happy wondered, 
many a time, if truth lay inthe dogmas she had so long 
beard from the pulpit. Her head grew perplexed with 
questioning, her heart ached with the tremendous possi- 
bilities of life for this fair, sweet creature, who looked 
like anew white rose just shyly parting its infolding 
leaves at the call of June. 
“Wall, Happilony,” said Miss Lavinia, one Sunday 
night, “I hear that baby is most amazin’ pritty.” 
“QO Aunt Vinny! itis just the dearest, sweetest little 
thing you ever saw in your life!” 
“ Han’some as a picter, I suppose,” 
“ Yes, itis, I never saw such a child before. Herskin 
is like snow, only warm-looking, and her cheeks and lips 
real red; and her eyes so big and blue they make 
you think of sand-violeis, and her hair is soft and yellow 
and cur'y; and she is the best child!” 
Happy s expressive face darkened as she said this: one 
of her doubis and fears came glooming into the horizon 
“Aunt Vinny,” she said, in a hesitating sort of way, 
“ does it seem natural—I mean does it seem possible that 
dear, good baby can be totally depraved?” 
Aunt Lavinia looked at her over her spectacles with 
the peculiar and forbidding emphasis that mode of vision 
bestows. 
“Well, cf all things! if you ha’n’t got aground on 
doctrines, Happilony, you hear to me, You've got com- 
mon sense; and doos it stand to reason that the Lord that 
made you ha’n't got any? Now don’t you meddle with 
none of them deep things. He'll do right whether or no; 
and them doctrines ain’t any of your business. There’s 
enough to do ia this world, every minnit of time, without 
spendin’ your brains over them things. Don’t ye know 





and daughter for the higher waiks of life. So let it be in 
every Sundoy -schgol. Let every echool be made a normal 
‘school, of which the superintendent or pastor is the direc- 


what happened when Samson wanted to feel the ‘ pillars 
whereon the house standeth’? Why, fumblin’ around to 
ketch holt of ’em, and gettin’ hold, he pulled the house 





tor in the coursé of study. A few questions asked from 





command, and the Lord’ll take care o’ the house, Ain’t 
he the maker and builder on’t?” 

Theee were timely words, and Happy speculated no 
longer about the baby’s theological status; but as she 
clasped the warm and tiny shape to her bosom, and sung 
her to sleep with all the dear old hymns that have echoed 
in the church of Christ 80 many years, and inspired the 
army of the Lord in their toilsome march and harassing 
werfare, she lifted up her heart in fervent prayer for the 
child, and found peace. In her love for little Eunice she 
neither forgot nor neg'ected Mira, who learned to look on 
Sunday for “Aunt Happy” with loving expectance, and 
to cling around her with such demonstrations of love that 
the lonely girl clung to her in return with deep affection. 
It seemed to Happy sometimes as if these two babies 
were really sent to her for consolation, as if their inno- 
cent caresses were gradually restoring to her sore heart its 
patience and serenity. She did not know that such min- 
istry would have been far leas effectual to a different char- 
acter from her own. She had to a remarkable degree the 
simplicity of a child herself. With but one aim in her 
quiet life, to do the will of her Master faithf ally, she 
was as near the position of an obedient child as humanity 
in its older growth can attain, and was a daily realization 
of the picture Fenelon draws in his letter on simplicity : 
“This true simplicity ... has the charm of truth and 
candor, and sheds around it, I know not what of pure and 
innocent, of cheerful and peaceful: a loveliness that wins 
us when we see it intimately and with pure eyes.” 
Unconsciously to herself she was bec:ming a power for 
good in the parsonage, where she had thought only of 
receiving help and instruction. Her single aim, her uneel- 
fish endeavor to lift the burdens of those around her, 
her tireless devotion to her duty, even the pleasant 
look on her thin, dark face, all inepirited and cheered 
the whole family. That the “life was the light of 
men” is no less true of the Lord’s followers than of 
him ; and far deeper results than from teaching or preach- 
ing may flow from these living epistles, that are known 
and read of all men. Mr. Payson owned to himself that 
Happy’s presence had been a perpetual admonition to 
self-control and disciplined speech in his own instance; 
Mrs. Payson leaned on her more and more daily; and 
Delia admitted her into full fellowship in the kitchen, sure 
that Happy would reepect her usages, and never contest 
her supremacy. Quite unaware, she was becoming an 
important member of the household, and winning affec- 
tion and reepect that was deep and genuine. Being a 
servant of God first, she found it neither hard nor grievous 
to be a servant of men, and, looking backward on her life, 
acknowledged her mother’s wisdom in choosing this path 
for her, and the good hand of God that had guided and 
blessed her so far. 

But another stroke awaited Happy, though it was not 
a severe one: her way seemed to lie among the dying, 
she thought, as she was sent for, one bitter morning in 
March, to see Mrs. Packard, dangerously ill with sudden 
congestion of the lungs. She was unable to speak when 
Happy got there; she could only give her one grateful, 
loving look, and then close her eyes forever. She was not 
a person calculated to inspire any one with very deep 
affection. A slight and shallow nature had not been 
improved by any training or education ; but she was dear 
to Happy for the sake of old times, for association with 
the mother whose memory hallowed everything that had 
been near her to her daughter’s still longing heart; and 
dear, too, for little Gay’s sake, for Mira’s, and for the 
recent but sincere Christian fellowship that existed 
between them. Both man and wife had felt toward 
Happy that peculiar respect and gratitude which fills us 
all toward the human hand that has led or pointed us to 
God. It was to her they had both looked as a friend at 
all times; and often after the little class had left the 
kitchen, while they still met there, Happy had been used 
to goin for a quiet hour of reading and conversation 
with them, that they enjoyed and profited by as much as 
the children did by her other teachings. Mr. Packard 
turned to her now, in his overwhelming grief, as the one 
friend who could understand it ; and little Mira, conscious 
only of some trouble that frightened her, with puckered 
lip and troubled face hid her head on Aunt Happy’s 
shoulder as an unfailing refuge and comfort Mrs. Payson 
was very considerate, she spared Happy as long and as 
often as she could, till the funeral was over, and some 
arrangement made for the care of the child. A sister of 
Mr. Packard’s, a young girl whose appearance and man- 
ners displeased Happy more than she liked to acknowl- 
edge, came to live with him. She was too young to under- 
stand the duties required of her, and too silly and flighty 
to devote herself to them. But for Happy’s help and 





down atop of him! You go right along and keep the 


advice, little Mira would have been ill provided for; and 
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the dirty, disorderly house overrun with Maria’s friends of 
both sexes, the wasteful housekeeping, the careless ways 
of speech and action that she brought with her from her 
factory life, all filled Happy with dismay for Mira’s 
future. She could not help telling her fears to Aunt 
Lavinia, who had grown into Happy’s confidence as fully 
as her mother could have wished. With all her quaint 
speech and sharp tongue, the old lady was so genuine, so 
sensible, so kindly at heart, and now so fond of Happy, 
that she filled a mother’s place to her more than either 
of them were aware. She comforted Happy now with 
her usual mixture of sense, shrewdness, and real heartfelt 
trust, 

“ Don’t cry over spilt milk, Happy, he done the best he 
could ; ’twas nateral to want his sister there, and if she 
ain’t jeat the right one she’s in the right place, and that’s 
half the battle. Mebbe ’twill sober her conaider’ble in 
the end, and do her good, but that ain’t here nor there; 
we ha’n’t no right to vex ourselves about to-morrow, 
to-day’s all we can handle; the manna sp'iled when it 
was kep over. I know folks of your make do feel dread- 
fal anxious sometimes over what can’t be known nor 
provided for by anybody but the Lord. But he'll do it, 
as sure as you're born, and it ain’t your business to make 
nor meddle with it. You can be kinder long-sufferin’ 
with her, and try to put her up gradual to better ways, 
and that’s all youcan do. I’ve told ye more’n four times, 
we ain’t responsible to nobody for what we can’t do.” 

Happy felt the truth of Aunt Vinny’s words, particu- 
larly as they related to her own character. She was natu- 
rally timid and despondent, and the circumstances of her 
life had often led her into temptation on these points. It 
is the latest of the lessons that we learn, to preserve an 
unfaltering and practical trust in the power and provi- 
dence of God; and she found it hard of attainment, as we 
alldo. But she followed Mies Vinny’s advice, and when- 
ever she could get a chance went to Mr. Packard’s, and 
before long established an influence over Maria that was 
for good. She persuaded her to take a class of very young 
children in her afternoon school; and as she had a clear, 
sweet voice, and good ear, Happy found her soon a 
valuable assistant. Mr. Packard felt his home to be so 
comfortless, during the first few months after his wife's 
death, that it needed all the strength of his new-found 
principles to keep him from relapsing into old habits. 

Like many another man, he had once found a cheerful 
saloon warmed by a bright fire, a ready welcome, a fra- 
grant steam from the hot drink proff-red him, and the 
society of other men, a very pleasant exchange for a dull 
kitchen and tired-out wife. Now, duty to God, like 
encircling arms, possessed and protected him. It needs 
divine strength to conquer the habit of years, whatever it 
may be; but divine strength is always ready, and in its 
almighty power lies the only hope of the slave to appe- 
tite. When Mr. Packard and his wife both began to 
believe in Christ, their first aim was for better things. in 
daily living, led by Happy’s example; and now this aim 
bore fruit She had died in peace and trust; he took up 
the dull burden of life and made manful endeavor to 
endure to the end. He had, to be sure, some help from 
his work, which was now constant and paid well, and 
kept him from home except at his meal-times; but his 
heart often sank within him at the dirt and confusion, he 
could not escape there, and when Maria began to try to 
do better he recognized the effort at once, and met it with 
eager praise and thanks, as encouraging to her to receive 
as it was pleasant to him to bestow. 

Spring was close at hand in reality, midway over in 
name, when Julia Calhoun told her class, one Sunday, 
that she should be away the next two meetings, and there- 
fore Mies Dodd would take them under her charge till she 
came back. This was received in silence: none of the 
children expressed regret by word or look. and Julia was 
deeply wounded. With all her fine traits, she was yet 
self-conceited and over-confident, and she felt acute mor- 
tification to think the class cared so little for her absence 
But a sharper lesson awaited her. After school was over. 
and she went from the door, she missed her handkerchief, 
and came back for it. As she waked up stairs, she heard 
talking in the schcol-rocm. Poly Legré and Nan were 
waiting for Jack to shut the fires up securely and set the 
room in order before he left. Polly was in Julia’s class, 
and pausing on the upper stair her teacher heard her say : 

“Ain’t I orful glad she’s goin’ |” 

“Why, Poll! what's the matter of you?” asked Jack. 

“T don’t like her not one single bit, and I love Miss 
Happy.” 

“ T guess everybody does,” said Nan, quietly. 

“Well, everybody don’t love Aer, so there now!” 
retorted Polly. 


“She's jest as stuck up as she can live ’n breathe’n 





stick. She scolds orful! Miss Happy don’t never. She | 
jest looks at you so kinder good and’s if she wanted to | 
ery; but Jooliar— !” 

“Shut up! ” said Jack harshly. “ Don’t you know Mss 
Happy said you shouldn’t talk bad about folks?” 

“H’m|! I’ve heered her say plenty ’nough times folks | 
hadn't ought to be hateful, If Jooliar wa’n’t bad, I couldn’t | 
talk bad, could I? heh?” | 


° . . } 
“Stop it!” said Jack again, imperatively. “I'm boss | 


here now, Poll: you shan’t sass the teachers here, Miss 
Happy said we was fust-chop scholars, and she ’psnded on | 
us to behave; and if you can’t behave, you clear, Poll 
Lagré!” 

Jalia waited to hear no more. She turned to go home | 
in a miserable humor. Was it true that she cou'd not 
make the children love her? Was it mot true that she 
had always talked to and taught them from a conscious 
height above their plane? She remembered hearing her | 
mother laugh at the story of a young girl who began to | 
teach a class in a mission-school by saying, “ We rich, | 
come to you poor.” Bat hed she not acted out the same | 
spirit? A Bible verse suddenly seized held of her: | 

“Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be ric.” 

It was an arrow that pierced through the joints of the 
harness. Julia was sensible, clear-headed, and candid; 
she could not avoid the conclusions her mind drew from 
her own condact set beside the I:fs of Carisi; and in her 
three weeks’ absence she found that there was neither 
hope nor help for the harm she had done to herself and 
others except in a total change of heart and life. 

Naturally proud and reticent, her siruggle was long 
and severe, but at last the confident heart laid itself 
humbly and utterly at the feet of her Lord, and was at 
peace, Another of Happy’s little flock found the kingdom 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





HOW EDITH TAUGHT MAMMA A LESSON. 
BY ARTHUR E, CLESSON,. 

Only a little boy with a harp, and a little girl with a 
violin—common street-musicians. 

Both looked older than their size would indicate; but 
they played sweetly, and the girl sung @ ballad in a very 
pleasing voice. 

“Pooh! I thought ’twas a man with amonkey,” exclaimed 
one little boy, as he came ranning up almost out of breath 
Then with a shout he joined his companions, who were 
playing “ I spy” in a neighboring court. 

Most of the children, however, remained, some dancing 
to the lively music, others listening with more or less 
critical attention. 

At the bay-window of a fine residence overlooking this 
scene sat a pretty little girl surrounded by many evi- 
dences of comfort, and even luxury. Instead, however, of 
erjoying the funny capers of the boys, or the merry 
laughter of the other children, this little girl wore on her 
face an expression of displeasure. Her little lips were 
actually pouting as if she might have been an ill-used 
child; but the fact was that Edith Loveli pouted because 
she was not permitted to go out in the damp, twilight air, 
She had recently recovered from a tedious iiiness, and her 
kind, careful mother did not thiak it prudent to indulge 
her precious child in her wish to go out at an unseasonable 
hour. So Edith pouted, and permitted herself to think 
she was not well used. 

“T think I might do as I want to sometimes,” she 
thought, and then she continued after this fashion : 

“Anybody can do as they like but me. I have to 
stay penned up in this close, poky house. Even that 
little street singer goes where she likes, and sings and 
does what she pleases, I'vea great mind to run away ! 
I can sing as well as that girl can, and better too. I wil/ 
go, and that’ll teach mamma a lesson, I guess.” 

Oat in the deepening twilight Ejith thought she ran, 








following the young musicians, who were going home, 

Like a shadow she came afier them, almost afraid to 
speak her wishes. At last she gained courags to ask : 

“ May I go with you, and sing and get money, and do} 
just as I like?” 

“You can come, if you want to, but I don’t believe 
you'll like it. 

“ It is hard work enough, you'll find it,” added the girl 
with a toss of her head anda laugh that sounded rather 
coarse to Edith. 

“T want to go any way,” replied Elith, who, having 
gone so far did not like to turn back. 

“Come on then,” said the boy. 





They passed through several streets to a locality entirely 


unknown to her, and at last stopped before a large, diemal- 
looking house, and told Edith she might come in 

She hesitated, wishing now that she had not come, but 
was in a strange place and dared not return, 

Although the outside of the house was uninviting, the 
inside was worse. The room they entered contained some 
broken furniture ; and three rough men at an old table were 
playing cards and smoking black pipes, A woman, as 
uncleanly as the men, was cooking some ham on a three- 
legged stove, 

“ Here's a gal that wants to sing for ye,” exclaimed the 
boy by way of introduction, 

Two of the men grinned, and the third laughed aloud. 
The woman glanced up frcm her work in astonishment, 

“Where did you pick her up, Louis?” inquired the 
man who had laughed. 

“D.da't pick her up nowhere; she followed us, an’ I 
told her she could come along if she wanted to,” replied 
Louis, 

“Can you sing, little one?” asked the man. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the child, now for the first time 
really frightened ; “ but I guess I'd rather go home, if you 
will please show mea the way.” 

“An’ it's my opinion you’d better le# her go, old chap, 
if you don’t want to get into trouble.” 

“She’s a high-toner, anybody can see that,” broke in 
one of the other men, 

“Anybody can see that you are an old fool. She's a 
priz», I tell you, and I'll have many a dollar out of this 
epeculation,” replied the first. Turning to E ith he eaid: 

“Lot's hear you sing, little one; tune up now; what 
shell it be?” 

Poor E tith knew not what to do. 

“ Here, Jen, p'ay something, and let’s hear her sing.” 

The little girl thus acdreseed, who still stood with violin 
in hand, commenced an air from the “ Bohemian Girl.” 

“ Can you sing that?” the man aeked. 

It was very familiar to Eiith, and she nodded her head 
in reply. 

“All right, let’s have it,” 

The tone was one of command, and Elith dared not dis- 
obey, so she sang a verse very sweetly, although her voice 
trembled considerably. 

“Good enough! Pat her to bed, Moll, and to-morrow 
she’ll bring us in a bucket full of pennies,” 

Tae woman called Moll took charge of Elith, con- 
ducted her to a small, uatidy room, very unlike her own 
at home, and showed ber a hard bed to sleep on. 

In the morning her fins clothes were changed for some 
i'l-fitting, shabby garments; and although she cried, and 
begged to prevent it, her beautiful hair was cut close to 
her head, and her fiir skin mada brown with a wash 
applied by the weman called Moll. 

Tren she was given a scanty breakfast, and started out 
with Louis and Jen to iry her new kind of l:fa, which she 
had pictured to herself as so very pleasant and indepen- 
dent. The hot sun poured down on her unprotected head 
and made it ache, the rough pavement hurt her poorly 
shod feet, and when she cried, Louis spoke very crossly to 
her, and frightened her so that she was obliged to drag 
herself along, and sing when she only felt like crying. 


It seemed like a very long, dreadful day, but at length 
it came to a close, and they returned to the dismal house 
eg2in. 

The rough man fl>w into a violent temper when he 
ascertained that they had not collccted many pennies, 

“Please let me go home, I can’t sing any more,” 
pleaded Edith in most piteous tones. 

“No, you shall never go home any more,” he exclaimed 
angrily ; “ and I shall whip you for not singing better, when 
I know you could if you had tried.” 

Saying this, he raised a cane, and brought it down heavily 
on poor Edith’s shouldere—and she awoke / 

For, after all, it was only a dream, althcugh it had 
seemed go real it was difficult to comprebend it. 

“Oh dear! dear me! don't! dowt/” were the words 
with which she sobbingly awoke, 

‘.What is the matter, my dear child?” asked her 


| mother’s sweet voice, as she bent over and kissed her pet. 


‘ Have I been here all the time?” she asked, cling- 
ing to her mother as though still unable to believe that 
her horrid dream was not reality. 

“Certainly, E tie, you fell asleep on the lourgs, and 
must have been dres ming.” 

nen Elith told her dreem as it se-mad to her, and her 
tears cf repentance were kissed away by a loving mother, 
and her fears dispelled, 

After this event Edith was more thoughtful and con- 
tented. When she felt the spirit of discontent arising, 
she recalled that terrible dream, and its influence was 
never forgotten. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 
[Second Quarter, 1878.] 


. June 9.—Review. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKK 
[ Third Quarter, 1878.) 

Joly 7.—Birth of Christ the Lord 

July 14.—The Childnood of Jesus 
July 21.—Ministry of John the Baptist 
July 2%8.—Jesus at Nazareth 

August 4.—The Draught of Fishes.............--+-+-eeee0* Luke 6:1-11 
August 11.—The Centurion’s Faith Luke 7: 1-10 
August 18.—The Widow of Nain 
August 25.—The Friend of Sinners ... 
. September 1.—Return of the Seventy... 

. Beptember 8.—The Good Samaritan 

. September 15.—Importunity in Prayer 

. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness......... Luke 12: 13-23 
3%. September 290.—Review. 
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LESSON 2, SUNDAY, JULY 14, 1878. 
Title: THE OHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND JESUS INCREASED IN WISDOM AND STATURE, 
AND IN FAVOUR WITH GOD AND MaN.—Jaike 2; 52. 


Lesson Topic: Pleasing God and Man. 


1. Grace and Growth, v. 40, 52. 
2. Worship and Study, v, 41-47. 
8. Devotion and Obedience, v. 48-51. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 8: Luke 2: 40-52. Pleasing God and man. 
Tuesday, July 9: Luke 2: 22-39, The presentation, 
Wednesday, July 10: Matt. 2: 1-12. The visit of the Magi. 
Thursday, July 11: Matt. 2: 13-23. The flight and return. 
Friday, July 12: 1 Sam. 3: 1-21. Grace and growth. 
Saturday, July 18: 2 Kings 22: 1-13. Worship and study. 
Sunday, July 14: Gen. 22: 1-14. Devotion and obedience. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 2; 40-52.) 


40. And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him. 

41. Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast 
of the passover. 

42. And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Jeru- 
salem after the custom of the feast. 

43. And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, 
the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and his 
mother knew not of it. 

44. But they, supposing him to have been in the company, 
went a day's journey; and they sought him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. 

45. And when they found him not, they turned back again to 
Jerusalem, seeking him, 

46, And it came to pass, that after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions. 

47. And all that heard him were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers. . 

48. And when they saw him, they were amazed; and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ? 

50. And they understood not the saying which he spake unto 
them. 

51. And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and 
was subject unto them; but his mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart. 

52. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. 


Outline: { 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 2: 40. The child grew.—aAnd the woman bare 
a son, and called his name Samson; and the child grew, and the 
Lord blessed him. Judg. 13: 24. And the child Samuel grew 
on, and was in favour both with the Lord, and also with men, 
1 Sam, 2: 26.——He shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and as aroot out ofadry ground. Isa. 53: 2. 


Waxed strong.——aAnd the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel. Lukel: 80, Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Eph. 6: 10,——Thou 
therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
2 Tim. 2: 1. 

Filled with wisdom,.——aAnd the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord, Isa. 11: 2——And all that heard him were astonished at 
his understanding and answers. Luke 2: 47——And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man, 
Luke 2: 52.——In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. Col. 2: 3. 


The grace of God.——And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us,and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 


begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. John 1: 14—— 
And great grace was upon them all. Acts4: 33. 


v.41. Went to Jerusalem.——Three times in the year 
all thy males shall appear before the Lord God. Ex. 23: 17.—— 
Bat unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of 
all your tribes to put his name there, even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come. Deut. 12:5.——Three 
times in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy 
God in the place which he shall choose; in the feast of unleavened 
bread, and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles; 
and they shall not appear before the Lord empty. Deut. 16: 16. 
——And this man went up out of his city yearly to worship and 
to sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts in Shiloh, 1Sam.1: 3 


The passover.—aAnd this day shall be unto you for a 
memorial; and ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord throughout 
your generations; ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for 
ever. Ex.12: 14——In the fourteenth day of the first month 
at even is the Lord’s passover, Lev. 23: 5-——And in the four- 
teenth day of the first month is the passover of the Lord. Numb, 
28: 16——And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem, John 2: 13——-And the passover, a feast of 
the Jews, was nigh. John 6: 4——And the Jews’ passover was 
nigh at hand; and many went ont of the country up to Jerusalem 
before the passover, to purify themselves. John 11:55 


V. 43. Fulfiiled the days.——And the children of Israel 
that were present at Jerusalem kept the feast of unleavened 
bread seven days with great gladness. And the whole assembly 
took counsel to keep other seven days; and they kept other seven 
days with gladness, 2 Chron. 30: 21, 23——And the children 
of Israel that were present kept the passover at that time, and 
the feast of unleavened bread seven days. 2 Chron. 35: 17. 


v.44. The company.——I had gone with the multitude, 
I went with them to the house of God, with the voice of joy and 
praise, with a multitude that kept holy day. Psa. 42 :4—— 
I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Psa. 122: 1——And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob. Isa. 2: 3. 

v.46. The doctors.— And it came to pass on a certain 
day, as he was teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors of 
the law sitting by. Luke5: 17.——Then stood there up one in 
the council,a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law. 
Acts 5: 34. 


Asking them questions.——He hath made my mouth like 
a sharp sword, Isa.49: 2.——The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary. Isa. 50: 4. 


Vv. 47. Astonished at his understanding.—_—I have 
more understanding than all my teachers; for thy testimonies are 
my meditation. Psa. 119: 99.——And it came to pass, when 
Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at his 
doctrine, Matt. 7: 28.——And they were astonished at his doc 
trine; for he taught them as one that had authority, and not a, 
the scribes. Mark 1: 22——And the Jews marveled, saying, 
How knoweth this man letters, having never learned? John 
7: 15——The officers ansWered, Never man spake like this man- 
John 7: 46. 


v.49. My Father’s business.——I delight to do thy 
will,O my God. Psa. 40: 8-—-And his disciples remembered 
that it was written, The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 
John 2: 17.——Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me,and to finish hiswork. John4: 34—~— 
Bat Jedus answered them, My Father worketh hitherto and I 


Mary’s offering at this time (Luke 2: 24) shows her poverty 
and her devout observance of the law (Lev. 12: 6-8). 
While Jesus was at the temple, Simeon, under divine 
guidance, proclaimed him to be the Christ of Gcd (Luke 
2: 25 35). Anna followed with her testimony to the same 
point (Luke 2: 36-38). 

From Jerusalem, Joseph and Mary returned for a brief 
period to Nazareth, in Galilee (Luke 2:39). From here 
they returned to Bethlehem, where they were visited 
by the Magi (Matt. 2: 1-12). To escape the jealousy of 
Herod,which the visit of the wise men had aroused, Joseph, 
under divine direction, took his family to Egypt, where he 
remained till Herod died, when he returned te Nazareth 
(Matt. 2: 13-23). The next record of Jesus’ life is that which 
forms the lesson now in hand. This opens with mention of 
his growth (v.40). It then gives the narrative of his visit 
to Jerusalem when twelve years of age, with its chief inci- 
dents (v. 41-49). It concludes with a statement of his 
parents’ inability to comprehend him, of his subsequent sub- 
jection to them, and his continued growth (v. 50-52). 

Concerning the Magiwho came to worship Jesus, tradi- 
tion has spoken abundantly. It has been said that there 
were three in the party, and that their names were Melchior, 
Caspar, and Balthazar. A shrine in their honor exists at 
Cologne, where their reputed skulls are shown. Their gifts 
indicate their wealth, if not royalty. The gold they give 
has been supposed to express their apprehension of the new 
comer as @ king; the frankincense as a priest; and the. 
myrrh, as one who would need a preparation for the tomb. 
Their failure to return to Herod with the result of their 
search goaded him to the s’saghter of all the babes which 
could possibly be the king of the Jews. The home of these 
wise men was probably upon the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, where astrology and astronomy flourished, 
and where some pure religious ideas prevailed. 

The journeys of Jesus thus far recorded are these: (1.) 
From Bethlehem to Jerusalem (six miles) for presentation 
in the temple. This was over a much frequented road, and 
the journey was easily made. (2) From Jerusalem to 
Nazareth in Galilee (sixty-five miles), over a road which 
was much traversed. The object of this visit probably was 
for friendly or for business purposes. (3.) From Nazareth 
back to Bethlehem (seventy miles). After the events 
which had transpired at Bethlehem, Joseph and Mary 
would naturally desire to make their home there. (4.) 
From Bethlehem to Egypt (some sixty miles),which land was 

their only available refuge, and where were many intelli- 
| gent and honorable Jews. (5.) From Egypt to Nazareth, 
by way of the sea (perhaps one hundred and twenty miles), 
by which course they avoided Jerusalem, where Archelaus 
was reigning. (6.) From Nazareth to Jerusalem (sixty- 
' five miles) where the present lesson discloses him. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, ©, KENDRICK, D D., LL.D, 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(40.) And the child grew and became strong, becoming 
filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him. 





work. John 5: 17.——For I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. John 6: 38. 
——The Father hath not left me alone; for I do always those 
things that please him. John 8 : 29-—~I must work the works 
of him that seat me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work. John 9: 4. 

v.50. They understood not. But they understood 
not this saying, and it was hid from them, that they perceived it 
not. Luke 9: 45 -———And they understood none of these things. 
Luke 18; 34. 

Vv. 51. Subject unto them.——Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honour thy father and 
mother; which is the first commandment with promise. Eph, 
6: 1,2. 

Kept all these sayings.——His brethren envied him; 
but his father observed the saying. Gen. 37: 11——I kept the 
matter in my heart. Dan. 7: 28,——But Mary kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her heart. Luke 2: 19 

v.52, Favour with God and man.——Lvt not mercy 
and truth forsake thee; bind them about thy neck; write them 
upon the table of thine heart; so shalt thou find favour and good 
understanding in the sight of God and man, Prov.3: 3,4 
He that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men. Rom. 14: 18. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ. 

Luke alone gives the narrative we are now to study. 
After the last lesson, the recorded events of Jesus’ life are 
these: When eight days old he was circumcised and for- 
mally named (Luke 2: 21; Matt.1: 25). This act accorded 
with the ancient law given Gen. 17:12; Ley. 12:3. At 
the end of forty days he was taken to Jerusalem and pre- 
sented in the ‘temple (Luke 2: 22, 23). This was in obedi- 





ence to the demand of Ex. 13: 2; Numb, 8: 16, 17. 


41.) And his parents used to go every year to Jerusalem at 
the feast of the Passover. (42) And when he was twelve 
years old, they went up according to the custom of the feast ; 
(43,) and having accomplished the days [of the feast], as they 
were returning, the boy, Jesus, remained behind in Jerusa- 
lem, and his parents did not know it : (44 ) but supposing that 
he was in the company, they went aday’s journey, and [then] 
began to seek him out among their kindred and their acquaint- 
ance; (45.) and not finding him, they turned back to Jeru- 
salem in earnest quest after him. (46) And it came to pass 
that after three days they found him in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions: (47) and all those that heard him were 


amazed at his understanding and his answers. (48.) And on 
‘seeing him they were struck with astonishment, and his 


mother said unto him: My child, why hast thou so dealt 
with us? Behold, thy father and I were seeking thee in 


anguish, (49.) And he said unto them: How is it that ye 


sought me? Did ye not know that I must be in the house 
of my Father? (50.) And they did not understand the word 
which he spake to them. (51.) And he went down with 
them, and came unto Nazareth, and he remained in subjec- 
tion tothem; and his mother kept carefully all these sayings 
in her heart. (52.) And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, 
andin favor with God and men. 


NOTES. 


| The course of events connected with the birth and infancy 
of Jesus is probably this: Immediately on his birth followed 
the visit of the shepherds under the direction of the angel. 
Then in due order came the circumcising of the child, and at 
the close of the forty days of Mary's purification (Lev. 12: 4), 
the visit to Jerusalem for the prescribed cffsring over the 
first-born (Ex.13 2; Ley. 12: 8), when were uttered theremark- 
able words of the venerable Simeon and the aged Anna. The 
return to Bethlehem was followed, at probably no long interval, 
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by the visit of the Magi, the fi'ght into Egypt, and theslaughter 
of the infants of Bethlehem by Herod, and, in due season, the 
return of Joseph and Mary from Egypt, and their renewed 
residence in Nazareth, mentioned in chapter 2, verse 39. On 
the eupposition that neither Matthew nor Luke attempted 
an exhaustive narrative of the events of this period, this 
mode of arranging them is attended by no special d fficulty. 
It is simply sufficient to assume that each related the facts of 
which he was himself on good testimony informed, and that the 
two writers wrote in entire independence of each other. If 
Matthew did not know of the angelic annanciation and the 
visit to Jerusalem, or if, knowing them, he purposely passed 
them over (as he must certainly have purposely passed over 
much that he did know), then he would have described the 
visit of the Magians and its consequent events, just as he has 
dene. If Luke did not know of the visit of the Magi and its 
accompanying events, or purposely omitted them, he would 
have been likely to make his narrative just about such as he 
has. To us, who know both the classes of events, the form of 
the narrative of each is not inexplicable, and the harmoniz- 
ing is not difficult. We must simply take verse 39 in Luke as 
allowing a somewhat larger latitude of time and incidents 
than in itself it would naturally suggest. Bat of such neces- 
sity there are very numerous instances in the Gospels. Thus 
between verses 11 and 12 of Matthew 4, we must insert John 
1: 29; 3: 36, 

Verse 40—The child grew. Jesus, the divine child, was 
comple'ely human, as he was completely divine; he grew in 
knowledge and wisdom as he grew in stature and strength — 
went, in short, through all the natural gradations of childish 
and youthful development. Thus also, though from the first 
free from all stain of sin, he yet grew positively in moral 
excellence and virtue. His character ripened as did his 
understanding. There was in him a supernatural, a divine, 
but no monstrous element. The grace or favor of God was 
upon him. He was from birth filled with the influences of 
that Spirit that presided over his birth, and thus his holy 
nature was developed under the most favorableau:pices. He 
was becoming filled with wisdom; that is, his expanding 
powers were receiving ever-enlarging measures of wisdom. 

Verses 41,42 —The Passover was the chief Jewish national 
festival (see Ex 23: 1417). All male Israelites were bound 
to attend it, except for causes that disabled them. The 
parents of Jesus were undoubtedly exemplary observers o/ 
the national law. Children at the age, of twelve became 
“sons of the law,” and eubject to legal obligation. Jesus, 
therefore, at the earliest required age, accompanies his 
parents, intelligently and joyfuliy, we may be assured, to the 
great festival. Hus child-like spirit was already yearning 
toward the house of his Father. The custom of the feast: that 
is, the featal custom or usage, or the custom of going up 
required by the feast. 


Verse 43.— The days: the seven days of the festival — 
Remained behind: whether intentionally on his part, or 
through any inattention on the part of his parents, Luke 
does not state. Probably the same Spirit that at a later 
period sent him into the wilderness for temptation, and 
guided all his earthly way, now prompted him for the time 
being to subordinate the offices of his earthly to those of 
his heavenly sonship. Uader the influences of the Spirit, he 
anticipated for a little, and in a measure, his higher and 
heavenly calling and duties. In the house of his Father, 
which was to him truly the gate of heaven, and where he 
felt doubtless with triple force the tie that connected him 
with the skies, he forg>t for a moment, and under divine 
sanction, the ordinary ties and duties of earth.— His parents 
had such entire confidence in him, and his thoughtfulness 
and integrity, that though they missed his personal presence, 
yet they felt assured for his safety. 

Verses 44, 45,—They supposed that he was in the large 
company or caravan, consisting of the common body of wor- 
shipers from their town and neighborhood, and only dis- 
covered his abeence after going an entireday'sjourney. Then 
they naturally felt anxiety and made earnest search for him. 
The preposition and tense of the compound verb suggest this 
earnestness and thoroughness. Failing to find him, they 
returned in anxiety and alarm to Jerusalem, still earnestly 
and thoroughly seeking him. The repeated compound verb 
carries with it the same idea of anx:ou; thoroughness. 

Verse 46.—After three days, probably from the time that 
they discovered his absence. Thus they had spent one day 
in the return ; one entire day, looking for him; and on the 
third they found him in the temple, to which they had gone, 
probably, asa last and desperate resort. It was the most 
unlikely of all places in which to find a child of twelve 
years. They ought to have considered the extraordinary 
character of the child with whom they had to do, and for 
failing to do this the child gently rebukes them. Some, quite 
improbably, reckon the three days from the time of their leav- 
ing Jerusalem ; others make the search in the city to continue 
three days. The view given above seems most probable — Jn 
the temple Probably somerynagogal apartment connected with 
it. Whether their own conjecture or some report drew them to 
the temple we are not informed.—<Sitting in the midst of the 





teachers. Probably in an humble position at their feet, not 
arrogating any place or office unbecoming his extreme youth, 
but sitting with spirit all absorbed in those mysteries of truth 
on which he had often meditated in distant Galilee, bat 
which the sight and almost magic ir fiaence of his Futher's 
house brought with fresh and hitherto unfelt power to his 
soul. The child Jesus in the temple seemed half uncon- 
sciously to have returned home. All earthly relations and 
interests were temporarily lost sight of as he stood on and 
crossed his Father's threshold. But he did nothing unbecom- 
ing his age. He was simply hearing and asking questions, and 
then ingenuous!y and with child-like simplicity of manner, bat 
with marvelous maturity of mind, answering euch questions 
as his own had called forth.— His understanding (verse 47), 
and the answers which exhibited it, awakened wonder in all 
present.— They were beside themselves (this is the exact force 
of the verb, of frequent occurrence in thé New Testament) 
with amazement. Jesus, even at his tender age, had often 
and deeply pondered the words of the Old Testament. The 
Holy Spirit was gradually unfolding to him the hidden 
depths of his own nature, and his relation to those O.d Testa- 
ment truths; and in the earthly house of his heavenly 
Father he felt, perhaps, quickenings of spirit, and caught 
revelations of truth, unknown to him before. The “ spirit of 
man” which was in him explored but gradually the depths 
of his humanity, and the “ Spirit of God” which was in him 
revealed to him but gradually the fathomless depths of his 
divine nature. Thoroughly human and thoroughly divine— 
the union is to us inexplicable; but as he stands before us, 
the denial of this union would but make him atill more 
inexplicable. The easiest and only possible solution of the 
mystery of Jesus is found in his two-fold nature, incompre- 
hensible as that is. 

Verse 48—They were struck with astonishment : almost 
thunderstruck at the extraordinary spectacle of this little 
boy, amidst the learned doctors of the nation, at once listening 
with intelligent interest, and exciting their wonder by the 
mature wisdom of his questions and replies.—His mother 
said tohim. Both her aciual relation to him,—of course, 
well understood by Joseph.—and the intense maternal feel- 
ing. naturally made her the first to address him. She ten- 
derly reproaches him for his conduct, and declares the distress 
and almost agony with which they have been seeking him. 
Doubtless her knowledge of the extraordinary character of 
the child lent poignancy to her regret and self-reproaches 
over her possible neglect. If through her carelessness any 
harm should come to such a child! All the mother had 
stirred in her bosom, and she could fiad but partial comfort 
even in reflecting that to such @ child, and so destined, no 
permanent harm could happen. 


Verse 49 — Were seeking me. The child’s reply turned on 
the word seeking. He does not for an instant repel the idea 
of his obligation to them and their right to his cbedience 
The filial spirit instantly recognizes that; but he gently 
reproaches them that they should not have at once known 
where to findhim. Where should the child be but in the house 
of bis Father? Asin Nazareth they would not have dreamed 
of looking elsewhere for him until they had first found that 
he was not in the house of Joseph and Mary; so at Jerusalem 
their first resort should have been to the house of his heay- 
enly Father. In Nazareth, his proper home was with Joseph 
and Mary: in Jerusalem, his proper home was the temple. 
That this isthe proper import of his auswer, I do not think 
there is any good reason to doubt. Tae common idea that 
he was reproving them for interfering with his high spiritual 
obligations is in the first place unnatural, if not unfilial, on 
the part of a child of twelve; is in the second place incon- 
sistent with the fact that it was yet almost twenty years 
before he did enter properly upon the work appointed him 
by his Father ; and, thirdly, is not naturally suggested by 
the language. Rightly understood, it is a beautiful and 
striking assertion, at thisearly period, of his divine sonship 
As generally understood, any Christian might use the language 
as figuratively expressive of his relation to his Father in 
heaven. But in that which I deem the only right explana- 
tion, it could have been used by no other being. ‘“ You have 
been searching for me two or three days all over Jerusalem. 
Why did you not look for me at home? Where should you 
have expected to find me but in the house of my Father?” 
It is one of those baantiful attestations to his pecaliar divine 
sonship, which areall the more striking from being incidental 
The must is that of logical necessity. “I must be” is equiyg- 
lent to ‘I could not but be;” “I could not be anywhere 
else.” —In the house of my Father. The words may be 
rendered grammatically, “in the affairs of my Father,” or 
even “ among the people of my Father.” I decidedly prefer 
the first of the three; but the meanirg would not in either 
case be materially diffsrent. Ino either case the intimation is 
that they ought to have known where to find him. 

Verse 50.—Did not understand. It seems at first view 
astonishing that they did not understand; but the mystery 
itself was #0 great that we scarcely ought to wonder that 
they were so slow to comprehend it. If with all the won- 
drous details of his life before us, we are still so stumbled at 
the mystery of his nature, we can scarcely be greatly surprised 





at this slowness to believe, or rather to uaderstand, in the 
very infancy of his life and manifestations. 

Verse 51 —He readily went with them to his humble 
Nazarene home, and remained for many years in su/jection to 
them: a model, no doubt, of filial obedience, and of exemplary 
obsérvance, in all respects, of that law to which he had eub- 
mitted himself. His mother was still closely observing and 
carefully pondering all these things, and gradually preparing 
heree!f for the later developments of his character, which, 
however, almost to the last, she failed fully to appreciate. 

Verse 52.— Wisdom. He had a gradual and regular growth 
both in human and divine knowledge.—<Stature: or, possibly, 
age. The word admits either rendering, but in the connec- 
tion the former seems more natural.— Favor with God and 
man, His uniform and holy obedience drew upon him 
increased manifestations of the divine favor, while as he 
grew older and became known, his exemplary virtues com- 
mended him to men. His beautiful character must have won 
for him universal admiration, and he could have no enemies 
except among the enemies of virtue. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The child grew (v.40). Of course the child grew. Every 
child grows, There isn’t a child in the world who isn’t older 
to-day than he was yesterday, and who, if he lives, will not be 
older to-morrow than he is to-day. And whatever needs to be 
done for a child while he is young as now ought to be done to- 
day. He will have outgrown the possibility —if not the need— 
of such doing for him when to-morrow is here. Childhood is 
quickly lost, It is notto be regained. Ualess it is improved 
as it passes, it is unimproved forever. A chi'd grows by 
pight and by day, whether he is cared for or neglected. 
Oh, how soon the child has outgrown the possibilities of 
training in the nursery, of a mother’s training, of a father's 
training, of a teacher's training! And when he has ont- 
grown all these, who but God can reach him? If you would 
do your work for your child, you mast do it now—or never. 
Have that in mind with your every breath ; for with every 
breath your child is growing away from his plastic and 
impressible childhood. 

His parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
Passuver (v.41). They were church-going parents. They 
went to the synagogue in their Nazareth dwelling-place, 
week by week ; and they went up to the temple in Jerusalem 
in the camp-meeting season, or at anniversary time. Those 
parents who had Jesus in their home didn’t stay at home 
when church-time cams. Indeed, they would never have 
had Jesus as a member of their family if they had not been 
regular church-goers. God would not have sent his Son to 
be cared for in an irreligious household. The surest way of 
having Jesus ever in our family is by counting ourselves as 
of the family of God, and seeking our Father's face in his 
own house, when he calls his children to meet him there. 
They who shun God's house can hardly expect to have God's 
Son in their house, 

When he was twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem 
(v. 42). As soon as the child Jesus was old enough to join 
in public worship, his parents took him with them to the 
temple. It was not enough to set hima good example. 
They proposed to train him in the right way. Whatever a 
child ought to do, his parents ought to see that he does do. 
If he likes to do it, so much the better. If he doesn't like 
to do it, so much the more need is there that his parents 
should make him do it. Prayer and praise and reverence 
and devotion and obedience and right being and right 
doing in all things, at home, and worship and attentive 
hearing in the house of God, are duties which parents ough‘ 
to see that their children attend so. If the children fail in 
these things, the parents cannot count themselves free of 
responsibility and blame. 

They found him . . . in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions (v.46). Jesus was not 
satisfied with worship alone, nor yet with passive hearing of 
Bible expositions, He wauted ashare in Bible study. He 
had questions to ask of the teachers, and he was willing to 
be questioned, Although he was the Son of God, he felt the 
need of Bible study; and, feeling that need, he went into the 
Bible school, where the need could be met. If there isa 
man now-a-days who thinks that he doesn’t need Bible 
study, or that it is beneath his dignity to be in the Buble 
school, he either seems to suppose that he knowa more than 
Jesus knew, or he seems to count it hardly safe to be on the 
same plane with the Son of God. Yet there are men and 
women who put a high value on worship, and none at all— 
for themselyes—on social Bible study. They are regularly at 
the preaching services, but never in the Sunday-school. 
Poor, needy, conceited creatures! What a pity that they 
will miss the lessons of this lesson ! 

He said . . . How istt that ye sought me? Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Futher’s business? (v. 49.) Jesus did 
not seem to think that his parents ought to have doubted 
where he would be found, when he could have a share in the 
temple Bible school. That was the place for him just then. 
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Studying the Bible was a part of the business his Father had 
set him to do, That business he proposed to attend to. 
The child of God, or the man of God, who attends faithfully 
to the service of worship, and then turns his back on the 
Sanday-school when he could go in there if he would, 
neglects a part of the Lord’s business, and is always a 
smaller pattern of the Christian than if he had a place—and 
filled it—in the gathering for social Bible study, He, on 
the other hand, who isin the Bible school, hearing what 
is said, and asking questions as well as answering them, may 
feel that he is so far about his Father's business, following 
the example of the Son of God. And whatever portion of 
your Father's business you are set to do, you ought to 
attend to it at every necessary cost. 

He went down with them, . . . and was subject wnto them 
(v.51), The fact that Jesus loved Bible study didn’t keep kim 
from going with his parents when they called him, or from 
obeying them so long as they had a right to his obedience. 
Daties never conflict. The wish to go to a prayer-meeting, 
or to a Sanday-echool, or to any other church service, will 
not justify the neglect of any well-defined duty elsewhere. 
Neither child nor grown person has a right to shirk'a home 
duty, on the plea of a duty away from home. If he ought 
to be at home, he oughtn’t to be anywhere else. If parents 
or employers have a right tocommand him, he will disobey 
God if he disobeys them. God approves of no devotion on 
the part of any servant of his which makes that servant less 
loving and considerate and faithful toward mother, sister, 
wife, or child. 

Jesus increased . . . in favor with God and man (v. 52). 
He won the favor of man by seeking the favor of God. It 
is not so important that man should be pleased with us as 
that God should, Bat man's favor is more likely to be won 
through seeking God’s favor than in any other way. If we 
are always asking how those about us will look at us; if 
we give large weight in our thoughts to the opinion of our 
fellows; if we endeavor to 80 shape our course as to win 
popular approval, we are by no means sure to have what we 
strive for: we may fall far short of the coveted favor of 
man; and, moreover, many utterly lack God’s approval, 
whether man likes or dishkes us. But if we are always 
asking how God will look at our course; if we give large 
weight in our thoughts to his opinion and his command- 
ments ; if we seek to shape our course to win his approval, 
We are sure to get what we most long for; and we are 
surer of having also the favor of man than we could be through 
any other course. Ifod is our friend, he can secure to us 
man's approval. The best of human friends cannot win 
for us God's favor. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMEX, 


A few questions will recall the story of Jesus’ birth. No 
doubt, if asked, the children can tell of Mary and Joseph in 
the temple, with their humble offering of doves; of the visit 
of the wise men and their golden gifts; of the flight into 
Egypt to save the young child's life, and then the return to 
Nazareth when Jesus grew up. If it seems best, you can tell 
these things to the class, if they are not familiar with them. 
We know just four things about Jesus, as a little child, after 
his parents went back to Nazareth to live; they are in the 
first verse of our lesson. 

“The child grew.”—Each day and week the little form was 
growing larger and stronger, just as you have; he began to 
walk and to talk and to think, then to change from a little 
child to a strong, rosy boy; and his mind grew as he learned 
more and more new things every day. 

He “ wawed strong in spirit,” not weak and timid and fear- 
fal; but as he grew in size, so his spirit grew strong and 
brave. 

He was “ jilled with wisdom ;" he knew what was right, he 
made no mistakes, he did not forget, he knew how to do 
right, and he did exactly right; and “the grace of God was 
upon him.” 

God's love rested on him every day. When he was twelve 
years old, his parents went up to Jerusalem, as they did 
every year, to the feast of the passover. (The children can 
doubtless answer questions about the passover, or, if not, tell 
for the new and younger scholars the story of the going out 
from Egypt, and how the angel of death passed over the 
houses marked with blood. A simple drawing on the black- 
board, or an outline drawing on paper or bristol-board, with 
spots of red on “ the side and upper door-posts,” made while 
the story is vividly told, will impress more than any mere 
description.) There were many people in the company from 
Nazareth, who went to Jerusalem to keep the feast. (Show 
on map the distance and direction.) 

When the seven days of the passover were over, the great 
company who came together started on their home journey. 
After a whole day's traveling, when they stopped to rest for 
the night, they found that Jesus was not in all the company. 
They searched for him in vain, and then turned back toward 
Jerusalem. 

Jt took a whole long, tiresome, lonely day to go back, and 


it was the next day, the third from the end of the feast, in you, and give you wisdom, and his love rest upon you 


before they found the lost boy. He was in the temple, in 


to help you each day to “grow in grace and in the knowl- 


one of the rooms where the rulers and wise men met together, edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


sitting before them, listening to their talk, and asking and 
answering questions. 

He was only a boy, but those who heard him were aston- 
ished at his words. 

His father and mother were surprised to find him there; 
his mother first spoke. How anxious and tired she had been! 
and she could not help telling him so. 

“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?” She told him 
how they had searched for him with hearts full of sorrow. 
Would not your mother be troubled if you were lost ina 
way like that? 

In the answer he gave, are the very first words and the 
only words that are told to us of all he said asa child; it 
was a question which he asked his mother. 

“ Wist ” (and it means “ know ”)—" wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business?” 

There was a strange meaning in it that Mary could not 
answer or understand; but now that we have the whole 
story of his life, we can see the meaning of it. 

How old was Jesus then? He meant that he was old | 
enough to begin to do the work for which he came to this | 
world, to be at work for God, his Father; and there—in the | 
court of the temple, while he was yet only a child—he 
spoke those words that show him as an example for every 
child. 

He was an obedient child, he went with his parents to the 
home in Nazareth. Willing to be led, he made no objections, 
but went cheerfully, and was subject unto them. 

He was an humble child; he knew God was his Father, 
and he was on earth to live and die for the world; but, as a_ 
child, he did not act asif he would say: “I am so wise I do 
not need your care—I know what is best—I will do asl 
choose,” 

No, the only perfect child who ever lived went home with 
his parents, and was subject unto them. 

He was a wise child. What was he doing in the temple? | 

Why were the people astonished at his questions and 
answers? Did his mother forget his words? How did) 
she keep them? 

What sweet hours the mother and boy must have had | 
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THE MODEL CHILD. 


JESUS 
Healthy in Body, 
Strong in Spirit, 
Filled with Wisdom, 
Loving God's House, 
Listening to Wise Men, 
Asking Questions, 
Obedient to God, 
Dutiful to Parents, 
Approved of God, 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
The statement in verse 40 that the child “ waxed strong 





IS THIS TRUE 


OF YOU ? 














| in spirit” is an orientalism for “ grew strong;” that is, he 


developed into a sturdy boy. Many a time the writer has 
heard a similar expression from the people in Syria and 
Egypt. The “spirit” and “heart” are frequently thus 
used in speaking of qualities corporeal. Quickness, litheness, 
and strength are meant, rather than courage or daring, or 
even mental or moral endurance. To “lose one’s heart” 
often means either to faint away or to sink down from 
bodily exhaustion. 

Jesus’ going with his parents to the Passover, at the age of 
twelve years, is closely in accord with Jewish customs, both 


together !—a child who never did wrong, whose words were | ancient'and modern. According to the school of Shammai, 
wisdom, whose heart was love, whose ways were humble one of the learned doctors of the law not far from Christ's 
and gentle, who never pained his mother by improper words | time, it is said that no child 80 young as to need to ride on 
or evil companions, or disobedience ; never impatient to be his father’s shoulders should be brought up to the feast. 
a man and do as he pleased, who loved his mother asno #0n | The school of Hillel, on the other hand, thought that the 
before ever could,—for he was also the son of God, who is child ought to be old enough not to require to hold his 
love. | father’s hand as he went along. But the twelfth year has 

Do you wonder that Mary “ kept all his sayings in her | for ages been the time when the Jewish youth must give his 
heart”? There are some mothers now who keep in a book | special attention to learning the law and the daties of his 


the story of their children’s lives, and put in it all they can 
to keep each thing of interest. It is named by the child's 
name, the Margaret-book, or Daisy-book, or Mary's Memory- 
book. The dates are kept, with much about the child’s life, 
the first tooth, the first walk, some little sayings, different 
pictures ‘of her at different ages, stories of Christmas-days 
and the birth-days, the gifts of friends, a pressed flower or 
picture now and then, all that the child will be pleased to 
remember when she is older, is put in the memory-book. 


Mary’s memory-book was, like many another mother’s, in | 





religion. When he became thirteen, he attained full religious 
manhood, or majority. Before that time his father was 
theoretically responsible for his shortcomings; now he was 
an independent and responsible man in the synagogue. How 
far Jesus’ religious education had progressed before that 
time may be guessed from some sayings of the Jewish 
fathers. According to these the boy should learn the Scrip- 
tures at the age of five years, the Mishna (still an oral 
tradition, if extant, in Jesus’ time), and at thirteen take 
upon himself all his religious duties. Whether there were 


her heart. Are your sayings and doings of every day so | schools in the synagogues at Nazareth and Capernaum, and 
obedient and humble and wise that they will make a joyful | how much schooling Jesus had away from home, we can 
memory-book for your mother to keep in her heart? | only conjecture. But the schools were flourishing at Jeru- 
There are other memory-books beside those hidden in a | salem, in the synagogues attached to the temple. 
mother’s heart or made by a mother’s hand. In God’s book | According to the best accounts we have, the first formal, 
of remembrance everything is written down; nothing for- ) organized schools were set up by Rabbi Joshua ben Gamla, 
gotten, nothing left out—every act and word and thought; | a high-priest (or chief-priest) in the second temple. Before 
all the home-life, all the heart-life; and one day the other his time, as the Talmud says, schooling was so much 
memory-book, your conscience, will wake up and show you | neglected that a general knowledge of the law is not to be 
the same things written there. Will you not wish then that | imagined. If a boy misunderstood a sentence, only his 





you had tried to have your childhood like the childhood of 
Jesus, obedient, humble, wise? | 

He meant to be an example for children, and how he loved | 
them! Once, when he wanted to teach his disciples to love | 
God and truly please him, he took a little child in his arms, | 
and set him down among them, and eaid,—" Except ye become - 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” He meant they must become obedient and hum- | 
ble and wise, and yet trust him as a little child does its 
mother, When you remember what Jesus said, how he 
loved little children, and what kind of a child he was, is it 
not easier to try to be like him now, than to wait, and 
when you are old have to become again as a little child? 

Our golden text tells us in a few words all about the years 
when Jesus was growing up; he grew in wisdom as he grew 
in size; only one other child is so spoken of in all the Bible. 
Who was the little boy who slept in the temple, and in the 
night heard his name called three times, and he answered 
“Here am I”? 

If you will be as ready to hear and answer as Samuel 
was, and try to be like Jesus, he will write in his memory- 
book that you are obedient, humble, wise, and like him you 
will grow in favor with Godand man. His spirit will dwell 


father, as a rule, could set him right. An orphan, therefore, 
was in a very bad way with respect to hopes of being 
instructed, especially if the sentence of the law was to be 
explained very differently from its literal meaning. At last 
schools were established to correct this deficiency, but only 
at Jerusalem at first, as the word of God was to spread 
from that city as the chief point. But these were not 
enough, because not all fatherless children could make a 
journey to the metropolis. Accordingly schools were 
established later in the provinces; but boys did not attend 
these schools usually, at the start, till from sixteen to seven- 
teen years old. But these boys, again, would sometimes 


grow discontented and remain at home; which was the 


final reason that led Rabbi Joshus ben Gamla to establish 
schools in every city, and to provide that the boys should 
attend them when not more than six or seven years old, 
“ Children under six years do not receive,” said the rabbi to 
a schoolmaster named Samuel il-Shilat; “ but only those 
who are older; them you can load up like an ox.” 

Many of the teachings of these schools Jesus condemned 
in his various discourses. Yet his discourses and parables 
often seize upon some saying or legend of the Jewish doc- 
tors ; and some of his words and comparisons are only to be 
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thoroughly understood by learning something of the old 
rabbinic teaching and tradition. According to general 
belief, the “commandments and traditions of men” which 
the doctors had grafted on the law, had been delivered to 
Moses and the elders; but had not been written. Now, 
however, the Talmudic literature undoubtedly contains many 
of them, with much other matter invented later. 

“The company ” has been commented on by some as if it 
referred to a company gathered for the study of the law; 
but the probable meaning is the traveling company. One 
who has seen the pilgrims thronging about Jerusalem at 
Easter time, will not think it strange that a child might be 
lost for a day or two, and that without causing any very 
serious apprehensions about ita safety. If a child should 
get misplaced on board a modern steamer, crowded with 
pilgrims, it might be very difficult to get it in the right place 
again, éspecially if the weather was stormy. 

“In the temple,” “in the midst of the doctors,” cannot 
mean, of course, in the temple proper, where the sacrifices 
and atonement were made, but in the ‘Beth Hammidrash,” 
or house of instruction, attached. to the temple.. There are 
said to have been three hundred and ninety-four such insti- 
tutions in the whole city, Many pithy sayings about these 
places of instruction occur in the writings of the older Jews, 
some of which reappear now and then in the writings of 
eminent modern authors, and are thought very striking and 
original—as indeed they may be. Many obscure passages 
of the Old Testament are also explained by Jewish sages as 
having prophetic reference to these schools. 

“Both hearing them, and asking them questions,” is a 
perfect picture of the mode of instruction of the old Jewish 
doctors. Many a treatise, earlier and later, many a com- 
ment, earlier and later, is composed in the same way. But 
in teaching the young pupils, every rabbi encouraged ques- 
tions and honest objections. ‘‘ The shy one learns nothing,” 
they said; and “ the sharp-witied objections of the scholars 
demand comprehensive knowledge on the part of the pre- 
ceptor.’ Instruction was also compared to a tree (Prov. 
8 : 18), they explained, because as a little shaving can start 
a great fire, so can the little pupils sharpen the understand- 
ing of the great ones. And‘ Rabbi Cianina said: ‘I have 
learned much from my teachers, yet more from my fellow- 
scholars; but mosi of all from my pupils.’” 

The astonishment of the doctors at Jesus’ understanding 
and answers calls up another rabbinic saying: ‘‘ The four 
who have by themselves attained to the knowledge of God 
are Job, Hezekiah, Abraham, and the King Messiah.” 
Another saying of Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa corresponds to 
the statement that Jezus increased in favor with God and 
man. Said he: “ Whoso is beloved of the people is beloved 
of God.” Also one Abai said, “ Let a man show his religious 
education at every opportunity ; let him be gentle, yielding, 
peace-making towards every man, even to the stranger on 
the street; in order that he may be acceptable above with 
God, with the world below, and his appearing before the 
people be their gladness.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PieasinG Gop aypd Man.—There is such a thing as 
pleasing God without pleasing man, and there is such a 
thing as pleasing man without pleasing God. Those who 
“love the praise of men” rather than the approbation of 
God are always condemned. But the kingdom of God has, 
after all, the promise of the life that now is as well as of that 











thus: “He that loveth not ais brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen.” ‘“ Beloved, 
let us love one another; for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 

GracE AND GrowrH.—“ First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the fall corn in the ear.” ‘ How is it,” said a 
pious, but anxiously worrying lady, “ that I never can feel 
willing to die? I know I ought; I trust Christ fully, I 
believe in him, and yet I don’t feel willing to die.” And 
it troubled her for years. She went to her pastor about it, and 
went to many friends and counselors, but all to no purpose. 
No one could help her. At last an old colored “auntie” 
heard her lamentations, and broke out upon her with, ‘‘ Why, 
it isn’t dying grace ye want, child; it’s hving grace ye want: 
Go ahead and do your work, and let the dying take its own 
time and its own grace. When thou passest through the 
waters or the fire, he will go through the water and fire with 
ye, but not till then, I reckon,” And the lady was comforted ; 
she had grown one stage in grace, and thenceforth was 
content to grow and go step by step. When she died, she 
found abundant supply of dying grace. It is not proper to 
expect from a child more than the things of a child, in wis- 
dom or grace: in malice let him—let all of us be children; 
but as soon as possible let us put away childish things. 
Now it is spring-time, and we see the blade and the forming 
ear of corn; the full ear will wait till faith has done its 
office and the growth is complete. 

Worsuip anv Stupy.—In a famous collection of sayings 
of noted Jewish students and teachers of the law, the 
Pirke Aboth, or Ethics of the Fathers, it is said that among 
the frequenters of the house of study four kinds of characters 
are discerned. Many a one goes thither, but does not con- 
duct himself according to the instruction he has heard ; this 
one has at least the merit of having gone thither. Another 
practices what is taught there, but goes not thither; this 
one experiences a reward for his deed. Another still fre- 
quents the school, and makes what he there learns his whole 
business; this one is truly pious. Lastly, there is a class 


which will neither hear nor do; these deserve to be called 
godlegs,”’ 


So says one of our poets, with more truth than poetry : 
“Labor: all labor is worship, and holy. 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayers to thy God.” 
Work in proper place is worship. God promises joy to the 
good and faithfal servant. One devil may tempt the worker, 


but a thousand swarm about the drone. ‘Good deeds have 
no Sabbath.” 


Drvotioy AND OBEDIENCE—Obedience always, constant, 
and from the heart. In the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
monks of the Sinaitic desert sought, as monks have always 
sought, freedom from the temptations of society by fleeing 
to the solitudes of the earth. But the flesh they could not 
shake off, the devil could still pursue them, and find double 
advantage over them by reason of their idleness, That was 
devotion to an idea, not to the word ; nor did it accord with 
the spirit of Jesus’ prayer for his disciples. Not that they 
might be taken out of the world, but that they might be 
kept from the evil that isin the world, was his request, 
This devotion to an idea often produced balefal results. It 
is related of one of the Sinaitic monks that in the ecstasy of 
contemplation and zeal, he saw only one thing lacking to 
his complete devotion and obedience; he had heard that it 
was written that we should “bury the dead.” How to do 
it he knew not; there was no dead for him to bury. So he 





hich j To th . : waylaid and murdered a man, and buried his dead. Such 
¥ a to = ane ey the sum of actions in the insane devotion is not the devotion of our Bible patterns; 
b gal mes COCRPERES SHEED Wah are in themselves good than | and yet such is aninstructed devotion, when pushed to 
that are in themselves bad; otherwise, the world could not | extremes. Devotion to God is not possible where obedience 
m.0%, A man in nok a tins, bogpmse he always speaks lies * | to the minor rales laid down by him, and by his ministers in 
the worst liar must speak more truth than lies: he is a liar the state and family, is not strict and conscientious. So 
because he frequently tells lies, and therefore can never be Seton, mada bie por he to God and his: cbedianxe ‘i his 
trusted. So of the thieves. They do not steal as often as earthly parents join in a perfect robe of holiuess—-a robe 
they got by gift or purchase. And no gang of thieves could without seam, but all woven in one piece 

hold together without some law—of retribution, perhapsp—| |... ’ , ; ‘ 

that is absolutely inviolable. Thus, in the main, one will : Which a yin rnp > te — oe pe 
oftener please than displease man, by always pleasing God. ~ — 7 — f —s ‘eileen eae mi — 
God made man and the laws of man’s being. Were it éo:| aes sip 0G Sha qnatias Aaa ‘Mines reaper 
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that one could never please man when he pleased God, the | fellow is not naturally as capable of active service as that 
world would be in a state of ruin—destroyed. big Hercules, but he velways mane P te the mech, rane 
The more one tries to please God, the more kind and gentle | de-cgnod Genk af aon etn one ry ect perheps, 
he will be to his fellows. A careful cleansing from every | deny po gis sed engine and : a—, help. 7 
fauit is necessary. The little foxes can spoil the vines. A ie eorpep tye f ~ " pi ‘ ‘e ‘ 4 pe 7 a 
few dead flies can spoil the odor of a large jar of fine per- we She aig 2 SRA eR? GES. Ae 59 58 
fume. Often a good man or a good woman will be an SPE, 
unendurable associate because of one or two uncorrected 
faults, or because of inconsiderateness, when otherwise they 
do an excellent work in the world, and while they do, as it 
is, command the respect of everybody. It is related of John 


Wesley that a young minister asked him which of two holy infant, he was circumcised, according to the Mosaic | 
available young ladies he ought to marry ; one of them was institution. As the same institution also required that every | 
remarkably amiable, but not professing piety; the other first-born son should be presented to the Lord in the temple, | 
was well known for picty—and a bad temper. “By all his parents, having tarried at Bethlehem till the days of 


Mary’ i i 
means,” said Wesley, “marry the girl. that has the amiable ary’s purification were accomplished, brought the child 


weneect: Jesus to Jerusalem, and there presented him in the temple to | 
disposition ; for the grace of God may abide where you the Lord, 


cannot.” The Scriptures state another phase of the matter During the presentation of the holy infant, there entered | 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M,. RICE, D.D. 
After the expiration of eight days from the birth of the | 


the temple a pious and venerable old man, named Simeon, 
to whom it had been revealed by the Spirit of Trath that he 
should not depart this mortal life till he had seen the Lord 
of life and salvation. It beifig signified to him by the Holy 
Ghost, that the child there presented was the long-expected 
Messiah, in an ecstasy of joy he embraced the heaven! 

infant im his arms, and exclaimed the words of Luke 2: 29-3 


A certain prophetess, called Anna, finding that he was 
the promised Messiah, likewise joined with Simeon in prais- 
ing God, and went forth and declared the glad tidings of 
salvation to all the faithful in those parts. 


Having in every respect, complied with the ceremonies 
and rites contained in the law of Moses, Joseph and Mary, 
with the child Jesus, returned into Galilee, to their own 
city, Nazareth. ‘They did not long abide there; but returned 
again to Bethlehem.— Fleetwood. 


V. 40. Child grew. This refers to the physical develop- 
ment of Jesus.— Owen. 

Filled with wisdom.—Here it is declared that he was 
remarkable for wisdom in his childhood (v. 52).—Jacobus. 


V. 41. Now his parents —Though males only were required 
to go up to Jerusalem at the three annual festivals (Ex. 
23: 14-17), devout women, when family duties permitted, 
went also, as did Hannah (1 Sam. 1: 7), and, as we here see, 
the mother of Jesus.— Fuusset and Brown, 


To Jerusalem.—Where the feasts of the Jews were held. 
This was a journey from Nazareth of about seventy miles.— 
Barnes, 


Feust of the Passover.—This festival commemorated the 
preservation of the Hebrews in Egypt, from the destroying 
angel, when the Egyptian first-born were slain. It was so 
ealled because he pussed over the houses. It began at sunset 
on the fourteenth of Nisan, and continued seven days, durin 
which only unleavened bread was eaten ; hence the festiy 
was frequently termed the “feast of unleavened bread.” 
At noon on the fourteenth, the Jews carefully destroyed ail 
leaven in their houses; and towards evening killed the 
paschal lamb ; hence this was popalarly called the first day 
of the feast, though, strictly speaking, the seven days did not 
begin till sunset.— Warren. 


V. 42. He was twelve years old —At this age a boy was 
called ‘‘son of the law,’ and first ‘incurred legal obligation. 
Ex, 23; 14-17: Deut. 16: 16,—Alford, 


V. 43. Had fulfilled the Gaye the days of the Passover. 
Eight days in all—one day for killing the paschal Jamb, and 
reven days for the feast of unleavened bread. Ex. 12:15; 
Lev. 23: 5, 6 —Barnes. 

The child Jesus tarried behind.—An involuntary mistake, 
of whatever kind it might be, separated the child from his 
parents —Lange 


V. 44. To have been in the company. The band of fellow- 
travelers, neighbors and friends, who usually journeyed 
together to and from the feasis for company and safety.— 
Jacobus. 


Sought him. As bight came on, when they stopped their 
journey to sleep.— Bell. 

V. 44, 45. An ordinary day’s journey varied from eigh- 
teen to thirty miles. But,the first day’s travel was invari- 
ably shorter than the usual distance, so that, if anything has 
been left behind through mistake or forgetfulness, some one 
may return and get it in time to join the caravan the next day. 
So that instead of traveling all dey. without missing Jesus, 
they only traveled a few hours. he first eo 
from Jerusalem to the north is Kl-Bireh, supposed to be the 
ancient Beer, or Beeroth. Itis only eight or ten miles from 
that city, and is considered a three hours’ temas A tradi- 
tion ascribes this as the very place of which the family of 
Jesus made their first halt.—Freeman. 


V.46. After three days. They journeyed one, returned 
the second, and found the child Jesus on the third.—Corbin. 

V.47. All that heard. This refers to the doctors, and 
others who were present as disciples or listeners. Owen 

At his understanding manifested in the profound and 
important questions he proposed, and the superior intelli- 
gence indicated by his answers.—Owen. 

V.48. They, the parents, were amazed to find him in such 
circumstances. Son—reminding him that he was for the 
present amenable to his earthly ties.—Gray. 


Why hast thou dealt with us? Why hast thou given us all 
this trouble and anxiety in going so far, and returning with 
so much solicitude ?—Barnes. 


V. 49. How ts it that ye sought me! He is apparently 
astonished that he should have been sought, or even thought 
of, anywhere else than in the only place which he felt to be 
properly bis home.—Lange. 


This is no reproachfal question, it is asked in al! the sim- 
plicity and boldness of holy childhood.— Alford. 


Wist. Knew ye not from previous revelation ?—Owen. 


My Father's. The word my is emphatic, referring to God 
in contrast with his mother’s language — Warren. 


Business. The things or concerns of my Father. J must be 
signifies 8 moral necessity which is identical with perfect 
freedom.—Schaoff. 

” V.50. They understood not the saying. Their astonish- 
ment might be atiribuied to the fact that he so plainly 
expresses what he had learned neither from them nor the 


doctors. Besides, twelve years of quiet oblivion had elapsed © 


between his birth and this moment; and even the faith of a 


Mary would not be always equally clear and strong.— 
Lange. 


V.51. Kept all these sayings—fondly and wonderingly 





cherished the remembrance of them, as she did the things 
that took place at and before his birth, v. 19— Warren. 


V. 52. Jesus increased in wisdom. See y. 40. Jesus 
dwelt with his parents at Nazareth, eighteen years longsr, 
employed, doubtiess, in the same cecupation as his reputed 
father. Brothers and sisters, as we believe (Matt. 13 ; 55), 
were added to the family. As no further mention is made 
of Joseph, it is supposed that he died during this period. or 
before our Saviour entered upon his public minustry.—Bell, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 








“Kentucky, state, at Maysville July 9-11 
Alabama, state, at Selma___.___ July 16, 17 
Georgia, state, at La Grange..............-..--.----- Ang. 23-25 


Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka... 2. --20--00--00-------- Oct, 17-19 
Now Jersey, state, at Trenton Nov. 12-14 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 


July 16-26 
----July 18-31 





Congress at Round Lake, N. Y 
Encampment at Loveland, Ohio 








Congress at Denville, N. J July 24-81 
Meetings at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y........-..... August 3-23 
Parliament at Thousand Island Park, N. Y......... August 13-22 


Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, Iowa_..August 14-26 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CONVENTION, 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Sunday-school Association, which closed its sessions 
in Williamsport on June 13, showed more enthusiasm, a 
larger attendance, and more earnest work, than has marked 
any convention since 1872, Two hundred and twenty-six 
delegates were in attendance, representing all but a few 
counties in the state. Every officer of the Association, 
except the statistical secretary, who was unavoidably 
detained, was present, and took an active part in the work. 

The Rev. Alexander Henry delivered an address of wel- 
come, to. which the President responded, defining the work 
and object of the Association, and saying that it was 
supported by voluntary contributions, “ If you choose to 
give,” he said, “well and good; if not, well and bad.” 
The Rev. C. 0. Kimball, of Erie; made a good report of the 
Atlanta, Convention, emphasizing its effect upon state 
work, 

The question of “ The work to be done, and how to do 
it,” was opened by the Rev. Yates Hickey of Philadelphia. 

| This. subject was followed by an elaborate talk on ‘The 
review of intermediate classes,” by the Rev. Dr. J.W. Kerr, 
of York. 

The other questions were marked by much interest and 
ability in the discussions, They were: “The defects of 
the Sunday-school,” by Mr. William M. Shoemaker, of 
Philadelphia ; “Ohrist, the model teacher,” by the Rev. 
Jesse B. Young, of Carlisle; “Systematic teaching,” by 
the Rev. J. A. Worden, Sunday-school President of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication ; ‘Bible reading,” by Mr. 
James McConanghy, of Harrisburg ; “ Primary classes,” by 
the Rev. J, B. Young, of Carlisle; ““Adult.classes,” by Mr. 
H. H. Kimball, of Pailadelphia ; and, “ How to improve 
ourselves and our work,” by the Rev. Henry R. Fieck, 
Stone Church. 

The secretary, Mr. Edward 8. Wagoner, of Mechanics- 
burg, received a rising vote of thanks for his labors in 
opening railroad communication from the North for the 
Atlanta Convention, 

The secretary’s report made the following exhibit: 
Namber of schools, 7,789; teachers and officers, 105,870 ; 
scholars, 754,420; conversions reported, 30,176 ; unorgan- 
ized. counties: Bedford, Clarion, Crawford, Sullivan, 
Wyoming, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Somerset, Venango, and 
McKean. Total expenditure of secretary's office, $144.74, 
for which amount the following work was done: Letters 
written and mailed, 399; postal cards, 799; circulars, 
1854; miles traveled, 4,124; conventions attended, 16; 
addresses delivered, 25. Because of the difficulty in rais- 
ing money to carry on the work, the secretary only received 
$150 00 for his year's labor, 

The officers of 1877-78 were re-elected for 1878-79. 
The secretary’s acceptance of the office will depend 
entirely upon the ability of the Association to insure him 
remuneration for his services, Action on the resolu- 
tions was then proceeded with, each resolution being read 
separately and adopted. The resolution in favor. of com- 
pensating the secretary was advocated by L. D. Vail, 
chairman of the executive committee, in a speech in which 
he spoke of the efficiency with which the seoretary of the 
past year had discharged his duties. The Rev. T. E. 
Clapp called upon Mr. Wagoner to define the duties of a 
state secretary. Mr. Wagoner responded, showing the 
demand there is for a secretary to go out in the counties 
and help Sunday-school workers, and also. how impossible 
it was fora secretary to do this at his own expense, Mr, 
Vail again spoke of the work which the secretary had 
done in making the convention run smoothly. . Remarks 
were made by W.:C, Lawson, Eaq,, of Milton, The reao- 





[lution was finally referred to the executive committee 


with power to act. Another resolution, similar in char- 
acter, was referred to the same committee. A resolution 
in reference to celebrating the Fourth of July was 
referred to the same committee, also one concerning the 
production of cheaper Sunday-school literature, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 

That we regard the complete and thorough organization of the 
state as so helpfal and desirable toward a greater efficiency in car- 
rying on our work, that we cannot but express, the earnest hope 
and desire that at no distant day all the counties shall be organ- 
ized and represented in the conventions of this body. 

That in the death of Mr. James W. Weir, of Harrisburg, the 
Sunday-school cause in general and in this state in particular has 
lost'a wise counsellor, an efficient worker, and a liberal supporter. 
May his mantle fall upon many, and may we all abundantly mherit 
his spirit, for it was that of the Master ! 

That in view of the terrible havoc of strong drink, and the dan- 
ger to which the young are exposed from this source, we rejoice in 
the recent decided progress made by temperance reform, praying 
that the day may be near at hand when this curse to humanity 
and foe to the church of Jesus Christ shall be utterly destroyed ; 
and we regard the Sunday-school as the most hopeful field in 
which to fight the battle for the final emancipation of humanity 
from its bondage to this fell destroyer, and that we regard itas a 
prominent part of our mission to inculcate in our Sanday-schools 
strict temperance principles. 

Resolutions were adopted approving the International 
series of Sunday-school lessons, and the provisions for 
special supplemental lessons. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The work done in prosecution of the Sunday-school 
cause in foreign lands meets with results more or less 
encouraging, according to tae character of the people 
among whom the institution is for the first time introduced. 
The children rejoice in the Sunday-school wherever it is 
introduced; and although in many places parents, priests, 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries, have opposed the work, the 
little ones are everywhere anxious to come and learn. 
In Italy, where the habits of the people have for cen- 
turies been formed by’ Roman Catholicism, it is perhaps 
more difficult to reach the children than at other points; 
but many are interested even here. Mr. Joseph Musmecci 
has in Catania a school of seventy-four children, of whom 
he says: “ Our children not only know the truths of the 
gospel, they also know how to read, and thus, from their 
indefatigable teachers, they have gained great profit. Be- 
sides this thé children attend public worship, listen to the 
preaching of the gospel, and sing with the brethren the 
hymns in church.” Mr, Francesco Sciarelli, writing from 
Rome, tells of two Sunday-schools numbering together 
Seventy-five scholars; one being a good school of thirty- 
five children, and the other comprising forty boys and 
girls, being located in the Trastevere, the worst and poorest 
suburb of the city. This latter school is in great need of 
assistance in the matter of charts, books, and maps. 
Mr, Angiolo Baguoli continues work in his Sunday-school 
in Fiorence, in fall faith that God will bless this work, and 
cause his Holy Spirit to be incorporated in the hearts of 
the children.. The “ Amico” is given to all these children, 
also special gifts to those who commit to memory pas- 
sages in the Bible, An interesting work is going on among 
the soldiers stationed from time to time in Rome, who are 
brought under instruction in 4 manner somewhat analogous 
to our idea of Sunday-school work. Signor Capellini 
says that there are, at the present time, one hundred and 
twenty-five soldiers in the regiments, in Rome, who 
profess to have embraced the truth as it is in Jesus; 
twenty-five are under instruction as catechumens. Many 
have left Rome for ‘other stations, and others, on complet- 
ing their term of military service, have returned to their 
homes, In more than one case these Christian soldiers, 
when disbanded, have been the means of forming lit tle 
churches among their friends and acq uaintances, 
of the better instructed soldiers freque ntly assist in the 
instruction of the others. Mr. Piggott has oversight of 
two Sunday-schools in Rome, one in conhection with the 
Central Church, the other in ® mission room beyond the 
Tiber, ina very neglected part of the city. The children 
at first were wild and ignorant as heathen; but the 
effects of their teaching have already appeared among 
them, and now there is an upper class of girls, from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, whom it is a pleasure 
to teach, 

The Rev. Mr. Brown has been instrumental in estab- 
lishing miesions and schools in Barcelona, in Minorca 
and in Majorca in Spain. The methods of. instruction 
pursued sre unlike those. generally adopted in England 
and America; but are such as adapt’ themselves to these 
people and circumstances. The teaching is collective, 
there. being but one. teacher.. Mr. Sankey’s tunes are 
popular, and verses of Scripture are read responsively by 


Some, 





young and old, Five Spanish preachers assist Mr. Brown 
in the care of three chapels, eight day-schools with twenty- 
six teachers, four Sunday-schools with six teachers, and 
@ variety of other work. There are two hundred and 
thirty scholars in attendance at Sunday-school in these 
two islands. Mr. H,,Raoppert has.a school with an 
attendance of.aeventy.children, in a poor.suburb of Mad- 
rid.. Taree. teachers of the day-achool assist in this.work in 
the Sunday-school of the Barrio de Penuelas, There is 
great reason for rejoicing in the, regular. attendance of 
these children, for the Roman Catholics. make every effort 
to .keep) them away» from. the Protestant. schools. The 
Rev. Robert ‘Senington, from Igualada, writes of a Sun- 
day-schoo) just: begun, and numbering twenty pupils ; the 
place is so small that this number is encouraging. A boy 
of twelve years in this-school: has manifested a great 
interest in the things of God from the time of firat hearing 
of them, but lately has seemed to give proof of being con- 
verted. His diligence in study, kindness, and love for 
the Scriptures, all show the work of grace in his heart, 
This is a very rare thing in Spain, as the children are for 
the most part rough and even cruel in their manners, 
and very careless about the things of God. Mrs, Koster’s 
work at Valladolid goes on successfully. She has aday- © 
school of sixteen girls, a Bible class for women, and in 
addition has begun another similar class in a distant part 
of the city. 

From Mexico intelligence comes from four Sunday- 
schools in the vicinity.of Matamoras. These schools are 
well organized and . progressing under the. care of Mr. 
Graybill. He has native assistants who seem full of zeal 
and activity. In Mexico the common people. seem to 
hear the gospel gladly. A letter from Mexico, written by 
Leonie Hennequin, a French lady converted from Roman 
Catholicism, describes the success which attends Mr. 
Hutchinson’s work in the city of Mexico. The Sunday- 
echool numbers a hundred pupils, many of whom listen 
to the-truth with the most intense eagerness and desire to 
learn. Adults are constantly coming in for instruction. 
The writer ‘says, “ As I was in Mr. Hutchingon’s class, I 
could not help following the movements and various 
expressions of an old Indian, who had come on foot 
through the mountains to receive religious instruction in 
our church. His feet were on the brace of the chair, his 
knees served as a stand for his Bible, and his head was 
brought forward as if he could not be near enough to the 
speaker’s mouth, glimpses of intelligence shot from his big 
black eyes. From time to time his countenance wotld 
say, ‘Isthattrue? I understand, I am satiefied.’ Before 
he returned he was, baptized, and is now teaching his own 
people, among whom he is a kind of. leader.” 

From.Germany Julie Weinmann, of Heddesheim, writes, 
“ Our Sunday-school increases ; since the new. year we have 
more scholars, and they like to come, If my husband 
has to attend a funeral-at the hour of Sunday-school, the 
children will come unbidden at an early hour in the 
morning, in order surely to have Sunday-school. We 
have no:helper in thie work but the-Lord.” Miss Hoff- 
mann, of Sehwabach, has threenew teachers, former pupils 
in herschool,'to.take the place of three who have left. 
Her long-cherished wish of educating Sunday-school scholars 
for teachers has thus been fulfilled. Two of these teachers 
aré’ girls. who work in factories, but who gladly give up 
some of their few leisure hours to the study of the lesson. 
Miss Rosenthal, of Elberfeld, was forced to give up her 
Sunday-school on account of illness. Returning to the 
school, she found only fifty in place of a hundred and 
sixty scholars; but now that she is able to resume the 
work she thinks the children will return. Miss Lydie 
Schnell tells of the good influence a small library of books 
and tracts has ‘had upon the children of the Sunday- 
school in which she is an assistant. The school is large, 
and has no general director, and few teachers, and so can- 
not be.very thoroughly organized. aces 

From.France,the Rev. Henry Pausnier writes, that the 
Sunday-school .workers of Paris intend to have, as they 
did in 1867 for the Universal Exhibition, a meeting of dele- 
gates from Sunday-schools of different countries, who may 
bein Paris. It. will be in session from the 234 to the 27th 
of June, All friends of Sunday-school work are invited to 
come, and an interesting.programme is promised. 

Miss Wilson, a former member of the. Association, now a 
missionary in Kioto, Japan, sends interesting accounts of 
work begun among both children and.adults, Mr. Nee 
Sima’s Sanday-school is progressing, and already three 
young native girls, not over sixteen years of age, are teach- 
ing in the school, Inthe house of another missionary, Mr. 
Learneds, there is another school of eighty scholars, At a 
preaching-station where meetings. are held every Sunday 
evening, a boy of thirteen years had been véry regular in 
his attendance, “I asked: him,” saye the writer, “if he 
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loved Jesus,” and tried to tell him what Christ had 
done for him. He took the words out of my mouth, 
and said: “Yes, 1 love Jesus; he was nailed to.a cross 
for our sins.” Attempts are being made to civilize the 
rude children of outlying districts, who can be ‘reached 
by means of tracts and papers, which they gather at the 
roadsides to receive. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The thirteenth annual convention of the Iowa Sun- 
day-school Association was held at Cedar Falls on June 
11,12, and 18. More than two hundred delegates were 
in attendance. Chaplain McCabe and E. Payson Porter, 
of Illinois, gave help, though workers from Iowa occupied 
most of the time. Mason City was chosen as the next 
place of meeting. Mr. L. W. Darrow, of Corning, was 
elected president; and Mr. E, W. Allen, of Marshalltown, 
was re-elected secretary. 


—The twelfth annual convention of the Crawford County 
(Ohio) Sunday-echool Union was held at Bucyrus on May 
21, 22, and 23. Mr. Robert Cowden, county secretary, 
reported as follows, for the year 1877 :—Number of schools 
in the county, 92; open twelve months, 44; officers and 
teachers, 1167, scholars, 8,200; total membership, 9 367 ; 
average attendance, 5,456; schools holding teachers’-meet- 
ings, 20; schools using blackboards, 23; conversions 
reported, 340; temperance pledges signed, 708, 

—The nineteenth annual convention of the Ohio State 
Sunday-school Union met at Norwalk, on June 4, 5, and 6, 
Governor Bishop was present, and addressed the con- 
vention, expressing sympathy in the work, and wishing to 
do all in his power to advance its interests, The Rev. 
B. W. Arnett, the colored delegate who was not excluded 
from the Atlanta Convention, appealed in behalf of the 
colored people; and reported great success in Sunday- 
school work among his people. Delegates from counties 
and townships reported favorably, although not over one- 
half of the counties were represented, or reported. 


—At the recent State Sunday-school Convention at 
Albany, Mr. Edward Danforth, state secretary, reported in 
the state 5,820 Sunday-schools, having 99.525 teachers 
and officers, and 803,875 scholars: total, 903,399, The 
number of conversions was reported to be over 25,000. 
The committee to nominate officers, in their report, said 
of Mr. Danforth: “In view of the gratuitous and inde- 
fatigable labors of our honored brother, Edward Danforth, 

_in promoting the interests of Sunday-schools throughout 
our state, and of his untiring efforts to secure perfect 
accuracy in the business proceedings of this association, we 
cannot afford to part with his invaluable service, and 
would therefore recommend his re-election as our state 
secretary, with the hope that everywhere he goes he will 
be received with open hands and warm hearts, and that he 
may feel that he has the hearty co-operation and support 

_ of all who love the Master.” This is Mr, Danforth’s tenth 

year of continuous service, 


—A Sunday-school Institute was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Pawtucket, R. 1., on Thursday, June 13, 
conducted by the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, continuing all day. 
The circular letter to workers contained the following 
bits of advice: “In arranging the Order of Exercises for 
our Sunday-school Institute, we have sought that line of 
work which we seem most to need, and which, therefore, 
will be most helpful just at the present time, We ask you 
to give the several topics careful thought and study, and 
to make them special subjects of earnest and frequent 
prayer. Note on slips of paper just those queries and 
suggestions that seem most necessary, or would be most 
helpful to you, and contribute them to the Institute 
‘Home thoughts are ofien the most valuable.’ In the 
‘ general discussion’ of these topics in the Institute, speak- 
ers will be strictly limited to three minutes each, and we 
hope you will give us your very best thoughts, in the very 
fewest words. We want points and ideas—sharp, sugges- 
tive, and pithy; mere rhetoric and elaboration may be 
proper some other time, Short practical questions will be 
in order all day, and we request you to freely ask such, 


either orally, or to send them to the desk plainly written 
out,” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Sunday-school Association of the Indian Territory 
will hold its second annual convention at A-to-ka, on the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway, on August 2. 

—The Alabama State Sunday-school Convention will 
meet in Selma on July 16 and 17, and not on July 9 and 
10, This change has been made to meet the wishes of the 
Baptiste, who have a state convention on July 18. It will 
be a mass convention, and will aim to give the. state 


work a good start, A worker writes: “We bope soon to 





have Alabama on:the color line, with a good report from 
Mr. Porter at.our. next International Convention.” 

—tThe thirteenth annual convention of the Kentucky 
Sunday-school Union will be held in Maysville, on July 
9, 10, and 11. Entertainment will be provided for all who 
attend. All ministers and Sunday-school workers are 
entitled to seats in the convention. In order that the 
local committee may know how many to provide for, they 
request that all persons expecting to attend the conven- 
tion, notify Mr. John E, Blaine, of Maysville, by July 1. 
Among the subjects for discussion will’ be: ‘ Increase of 
spirituality in Sunday-school work ;” “The Sunday- 
school as a Christianizing and educating agent;” “ How 
may the Scriptures be, made attractive to children?” 
Various railroads sell tickets to Maysville at reduced 
rates, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

—The beneficial results of the Atlanta Convention are 
plainly seen in several southern states. A missionary of 
‘the American Sunday School Union in Tennessee, writes : 

“ The good done at Atlanta will be felt for generations, 
especially in the South, where its influences are already 
manifest in a new impulse and activity, better methods of 
teaching and conducting schools, and.a larger adoption of 
the International lessons, Since my return from Atlanta, I 
have attended five county conventions.” 


—The First Baptist Sunday-school, Worcester, Mass., 
was established in 1816. It celebrated its sixty-second 
anniversary on Sunday, June 9. Mr. George C. Whitney 
is superintendent. The statistics of the school are as fol- 
lows: Officers and teachers, 49; scholars, 358: total, 
507. Average attendance, 296; deaths, 2; baptisms, 22; 
net gain for the year, 26; number of church-members in 
school, 240; number who think they are Christians, but 
have not joined the church, 24; number over ten years of 
age who are not Christians, 160. 


—The seventeenth anniversary of the First Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school at Hyde Park, Mass., was observed 
on Sunday, June 9, A special feature was the use of 
more difficult hymus than usual, for the singing of which 
the children had been carefally trained. The school has 
342 scholars and 35 officers and teachers; the average 
attendance being 234. Six scholars joined the church 
during the year. The total sum raised by the school was 
$362.06, of which $70.00 was given to the Hampton Insti- 
tute, and $3000 to the American Home Missionary 
Society. Mr. Edward 8. Hathaway is superintendent, and 
Mr. Henry D. Noyes assistant superintendent. 


—One of the benefits of good Sunday-schools is to 
elevate the character of preaching in thinly settled districts. 
A missionary of the American Sunday School Union, in a 
remote region, writes: “I hear such things ag these said : 
Our Buble schools, have done much to improve the preach- 
ing of the gospel where they exist, by spurring up 
preachers to keep pace with the children in Bible knowl- 
edge. The people are asking for more intelligent preach- 
ing.” Another says: ‘“ We have had preaching, such as 
it is, ever since we became a settlement; but our children 
have learned more of the Bible in one year in our Sunday- 
school than from the preaching of five or even ten years.” 


| Others say: “ Oar children in Sunday-schools are more 


easily converted than others.” ‘“ Our Sunday-school has 
changed the behavior, manners, and customs of our peo- 
ple.” ‘ Our school has put a stop to neighborhood danc- 
ing.” Various schools report from one to twenty conver- 
sions each, 

—The seventeenth anniversary of the State Street 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Albany, N. Y., was observed 
on April 21. The school, of which Dr. Daniel J. Pratt is 
superintendent, has 88 officers and teachers and 849 
scholars: total, 937. The average attendance during the 
year is 485; in April, May, and June, 484; in July, 
August, and September, 351; in October, November, and 
December, 536; and in January, February, and March, 
571. The lacgest attendance during the year was 665; 
the smallest, 266. No rewards are given by the school. 
The sum raised by the school was $1,605 84, and the sum 
expended $1563.59. Of the latter, $243.50 was given to 
home missions and $20398 to foreign missions. The 
report presents the following ingenious financial scheme 
for the current year: ‘To raise formissionary and school 
expenses, next year, $1,600, or about $32 each Sunday, 
let each teacher and scholar be found among five who 
give one dollar each Sunday, ten who give fifty cente, 
twenty who give twenty-five cents, fifty who give ten 
cents, one hundred who give five cents, or the remainder 
who give three, two, or onecent each Sunday. All who 
feel unable to do this, can at least give their prayers for 
the blessing of God upon the use of the offerings. made.” 


—A “summer festival’ was observed by the Sunday- 





school of .the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian, Church, 
New York, of which Mr, Frank. A. Ferris is superin- 
tendent, on Monday, June 10. The invitation was a model 
of courteousness and. distinctness, and. settled the 
vexed question of parents’ attendance in a room of lim- 
ited size by saying: “It wou'd givaus great pleasure :to 
welcome on this happy occasion the parents and friends 
of our members, but our room is. entirely insufficient for 
this, since we are hardly able to accommodate our members 
themselves. Therefore we very frankly advise the parents 
of this, that we may not be subjected to the mortification 
of refusing admittance to friends who might otherwise 
suppose there was room for all. Please send your little 
children, who are members cf our school, and therefore 
have tickets of admission, to the door at half-past seven 
promptly (but not earlier), and be good enough to send 
for them at ten o’clock, when they will be found in the 
cloak-room ready for their departure. On Tuesday even- 


‘ing the exercises are to be duplicated for our mission 


school, It affords us pleasure that we are able to 
receive the parents of our members on that evening toa 
portion of the entertainment, and we reserve the galleries 
of the church on Tuesday evening for their accommodation, 
as by the enclosed complimentary tickets of invitation. 


—The First Reformed Church Sunday-school of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., celebrated its sixty-first anniversary on 
Jane 12, The.school was organized in June, 1817, by five 
ladies, three of whom are still living: Mrs. J. Hale, of 
Boston; Mrs. M. Pynchon, of Hartford, Conn.; and Mrs. 
N. Van Vranken, of this city. It was at its organization a 
union of the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch societies, 
some of its founders being members of one of these 
societies, and some of the other. It remained for a number 
of years under the direction of the two denominations: then 
a division took place, On the occasion of the anniver- 
sary, an arch was erected in front of the pulpit. The 
columns supporting it, as well as the arch itself, were 
tastefully trimmed with evergreens. On one column was 
placed the date of the organization, 1817, and on the other 
that of the celebration, 1878. On the arch was placed the 
motto: “What hath God wrought?” In the centre of the 
arch, at its apex, was placed a wreath bearing the date of the 
organization of the church, 1680. In the centre of the stage, 
beneath the arch, on a spreading base four feet high, covered 
with moss and flowers, was placed the frame of a crown. 
Each of the fifsy-three classes has a name, as, for instance, 
“ Griffis,” the name of the pastor; “Seelye,” that of a 
former pastor, now president of Amherst College. As 
each class was called,a member came forward bearing 
a bouquet. This was presented to the pastor, and then 
placed in the crown, the bearer of the bouquet at the 
same time reciting an appropriate selection. In this way 
& beautiful floral crown was erected, and as the last bou- 
quet was placed in position at the top of the,crown, the 
school and,.congregation united in singing “ Coronation,” 
A pleasing as well as touching incident connected with 
the exercises was the placing of a laurel crown, by the 
youngest scholar, on the head of the oldest,—a venerable 
man who joined the school the first month of its organ- 
ization, and who is still a Sunday-school scholar. A pres- 
ent was also made to the pastor as a memorial of this 
sixty-first anniversary, which was also his first. The 
number of names now on the roll is 355, one third of whom 
belong to the primary department. 


GENERAL. 


—The Christian Herald; of London, reports that the 
famine in China continues with unabated severity, On 
many of the roads lie unburied corpses, and one-half or 
three-quarters of the population, in many places, have 
died. Human flesh is eaten, and in:some places cakes 
made of clay or dust, Robberies and murders abound in 
some districts, so that the people of one village dare not 
vénture into another for fear of being killed. The extent 
of country affected by the famine is three or four times 
larger than Great Britain. 

—The Children’s Home at Wheeling, W. Va, of whose 
board of directors the Rev. 8, B, Barnitz is president, has 
for its object the care of homeless children, and the find- 
ing good homes in private families for the children placed 
in its charge. The Home was opened in May, 1870, and 
has cared for over four hundred children, It placed in 
good homes from January, 1876, to January, 1878, twenty- 
seven children, The permanent fund of the Home is now 
about $3,000. The cost of keeping a child at the Home a 
year, and giving him a comfortable suit of clothing when 
he leaves, is about $80. 


—The second annual report of the Gould Memorial 


-Home, in Rome, Italy, has. been issued, and is dated at 


Rome, February 16, 1878, The Home, as.is well known, 
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was founded by the late Mrs. J. B.\Gould, an American 
lady residing in Rome, and for her it was named. The 
death of Mrs.'Gould, in 1876, was a blow from which it 
has not yet fully recovered. The Home is an industrial 
school for orphan and destitute children; whom it gives a 
Bible éducation: The number of inmates, last year, was 
twenty-four. The current expenses of the establishment 
are, for the most part, met by the subscriptions of friends 
in this country. 


—A company of young men and women, among whom 
were graduates of Boston University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Baldwin University, Mount Union College, 
will sail from New York about July 1 on a combined 
enterprise to teach and preach in Peru and Chili. An 
engagement has been made by which they will stay at 
the least for three years. The enterprise is managed by 
Mr, William Taylor of San Francisco, Last year he was 
in South America, and secured guarantees that pupils 
would be furnished and tuition paid if he engaged teach- 
ers of English tocome, The terms vary; some teachers 
are paid by the month, one getting $200; in other cases 
scholars pay $4 or $6 or $8 tuition a month. The teach- 
ers instruct and preach. Should they succeed in forming 
churches which should become numerous enough to wish 
an organization for co-operation, it is expected that an 
opportunity will be offered to form a Methodist organiza- 
tion. Mr. Taylor has worked upon this system in India, 
and he hopes to succeed in South America. 


—With a view to the devising of “some plan for the 
observance of the Fourth of July, more in accordance with 
the spirit of our institutions, and better fitted to foster 
our intelligent and patriotic appreciation of them and the 
principles on which they rest,” the New York State San- 
day-school Teachera’ Association, at the recent convention 
in Albany, adopted the following resolution, among 
others: “ That this convention recommend tothe Sun- 
day-echools within the region here represented, and 
through the Foreign Sunday-school Association to the 
Sanday-echools of the civilized world, that they assemble 
‘upon their national birthday, or such other days as by 
local or national association in each may be deemed 
expedient, for the purpose, each in its way, of baving pre- 
sented to the minds of the pupils by suitable persons, 
statesmen and others, the moral principles underlying 
government and society, and the relation of them to 
public morality and private character, and national purity 
‘and integrity.” This plan, as will be seen, includes the 
national festivals of other countries. The Foreign Sun- 
day-school Association recommends a set of twenty-five 
suitable subjects for consideration on such occasions. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody’s last words at New Haven were these: 
Be honest, pay your debts, keep your re and avoid 
strong drink.” 

—Governor Bishop, of Ohio, lately said at a convention 
of the Disciples of Christ, that the highest ambition of 
his life was to be a successful Sunday-school worker. 


—The Earl of Kintore has been preaching with good 
success to two thousand persons in the Great Assembly 
Hall, Mile End, London, and also at the Stepney Presby- 
terian Church. 


—Mr, A. Sindall, of the committee of the London Sun- 
day-school Union, is conductor of the normal class at the 
Sunday-school Union rooms, which was organized and 
admirably led by the late Mr, B, P. Pask. 


—The Rev. Dr. D. 8. Gregory, Professor in Wooster 
University, Ohio, has been elected president of Lake 
Forest College, Illinois. Dr. Gregory is well known as the 
author of “ Why Four Gospels.” 


—Dr. Vincent has profitably spent his time in Europe. 
He sailed from New York on May 11, and reached Liyer- 
pool on May 22, A London correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Advocate says: “ Dr. Vincent has made his notes, and 
the boys and girls of America will be all the wiser for 
his visit to Europe. Staying only a few hours over one 
day, he started for Paris, where, after a brief stay to take 
& hasty survey of the Exposition, he goes into Switzerland 
for fourteen days’ entire rest. By the middle of June he 
returns to London, to discuss with the General and the 
Methodist Sunday-school Unions the proposal for united 
action for another term of years for the International 
lessons.” 

~~ —Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, lately said at a Sun- 
day-echool convention in Carroll County, in that state: 
“Some think that Sunday-school work is an ineignificant 
work—too small s work for the great and busy men of 
earth. Some men are too great to stoop to little things. 
If you had ‘seen what I witnessed at the late Interna- 





tional Sunday-school Convention in Atlanta, you would 
not so think. This is no insignificant matter. That body 
of men comprehended many of the great minds of the 
English-speaking nations gathered to represent this 
nation, Canada, and Great Britain, and their aims and 
ends proposed are of the greatest importance to the 
human race,” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a a 
THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


Harper's Magazine contains an article by “ Porte Crayon,” 
which, both in text and illustrations, will remind the 
reader of the “ Virginia Illustrated” papers of twenty 
years ago, written by the eame popular writer. Porte 
Crayon, whose real namé is D. H. Strother, is the most euc- 
cessful living delineator of the quaint life of the Virginia 
whites of the lower classes. He describes their absurdities 
of talk with a keen pen, and he portrays their thin, sharp 
faces with a clever pencil. His artistic style is an original 
one; and any single picture, or ecrap of a picture, by Porte 
Crayon, betrays its designer at once. With humorists like 
Colonel Strother and Dr. G. W. Bagby, the state librarian, 
and with an historical novelist like Mr. John Esten Cooke, 
Virginia life is well transferred to literature. Ocher read. 
able and fally illustrated articles in this number of Harper's 
Magazine are Dr. A. H. Guernsey's somewhat iconoclastic 
account of the god Juggernaut and his worship; Hospital 
Life in New York, by Mr. W. H. Rideing; and s biograph- 
ical sketch of the Fiemish painter Van Dyck. In speaking 
of Van Dyck, it should be noted that one of his finest paint- 
ings, The Governor of Gibraltar, is owned in Amorica, the 
fortunate possessor being Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine.——The moat notable article in The Atlantic Monthly 
is the first installment of Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s new story; 
The Europeans. It is written in his usual cold and finished 
style, and with an art which scarcely one of our living 
writers could equal. Mr. James is as impassioned as a 
marble statue, but almost as flawless. Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s account of a recent visit to the South is valuable for 
the cheering picture it presents of a region seemingly ruined 
by war, but already, by thrift and economy, beginning to 
blossom asin years gone by. The Contributors’ Club con- 
tains a. good amount of interesting and sometimes saucy 
letters——Bristol, England, is the subject of a faithful 
description, in Lippincott’s Magazine, by Dr A. 8. Gibbs, 
who presents reminiscenses of the days of Chatterton and 
Hannah More, who were natives of the ancient port. A 
paper of much interest, and almost startling in ite “ reversal 
of history,” is the Rev. L. W. Bacon's story of “ The Real 
Prisoner of Chillon.” The Bonnivard of youthfal dreams is 
somewhat less poetically drawn in Mr. Bacon's prose than 
in Lord Byron’s verse, bat he does not wholly disappear, 
and in some respects gains in Mr. Bacon's truthfal present- 
ment.——T wo articles in Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine 
may be recommended to readers,—a familiar account of The 
Homes of 8t. John, by the Rov. Dr. John F. Harst; and a 


popular historical article on Oliver Cromwell and the 


Paritans, by Dr. A. H. Guernsey -——In The Eclectic Maga- 
zine, also, two articles deserve to be singled cut from the 
others,—the first being'on Edmund Barke, reprinted from 
Temple Bar; and the secondon Vienna and the Viennere 
life, a brilliant paper in the style in which Blackwood's 
Magazine so excele.——In The National Repository an illus- 
trated sketch of Syracuse University will interest the 
friends of education. The Rey. W. J. Kelynack writes a 
sufficiently full aceount of Anglo-Australia, under the 
romantic tatle of Oar Sister of the Southern Deep.——Sun- 
day Afternoon offers a very good number, and discusses a 
wide variety of eubjects. From Platform to Prairie, by 
Mr. Edward Abbott, is, perhaps, the most valuable paper in 
the number. It deals with the overplus of workmen in the 
Eest, and of prairies in the far West. The Stepping Stone 
of Bethphage, by Professor J. A. Paine; In Gradlon’s King- 
dom (Brittany), by Mr. W. M. F. Round; and What is the 
Use of the Alphabet? by Mr. Arthur Gilman,—will also 
repay reading. The poetry is good. In the editorial pages 
Mr. Gladden makes a lively defense of his magazine against 
those who have complained that it prints too much secular 
reading.——The chief articles in Scribner's Monthly are 
Bird-architecture, by Dr. T. M. Brewer; The Structure of 
Oxford, by Mr. Ansley Wilcox; Pomona takes the Helm 
at Rudder Grange—one of Mr. Frank R. Steckton’s amus- 
ing absurdities; and The Police of New York, by Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll—a ‘trustworthy account of the make-up 
and services of one of the most: industrious, most faithful, 
and most maligned bodies of men in the world. 





The New West, as related to the Christian College. By 
E. P. Tenney.——The purpose of this volume is to present 


to Eastern readers such facts, with reference to the material 
growth and spiritual needs of the great West, as may give 
adequate information concerning the work and the needs of 
its educational institutions, and especially of Colorado Ocl- 
lege. President Tenney, of the college, has for some time 
been in Boston and New England, engaged in raising 
money with which to build up the institution ; and he has 
written this volume as an aid in his work. It very fully 
sete forth the educational demands of the whole region, and 
the great pcssibilities of good work in this particular insti- 
tution, which is founded on earnest Christian principles, and 
intends to take a prominent part in the training of home 
missionaries. The book is interesting, aside from its special 
object, and presents many notable statements concerning 
Colorado and the region which President Tenney aptly 
calls “the New West.” It is handsomely printed at the 
Riverside Press, and is accompanied by several woodcats 
and maps of good execution. The present edition is the 
third, and a limited number of copies have been pu’ on sale 
at A. Williams & Co.'s, Boston, at a price which would not 
be renumerative were the book not, virtually, a missionary 
enterprise. (8vo, cloth, pp. 106. Price, 50 cents.) 


Modern Dwellings in Town and Country. By H. Hudson 
Holly. New York: Harper & Brothers.——This is a practi- 
cal book, and one well worth reading. Mr. Holly does not 
content himself with telling how a beautiful or convenient 
residence can be built; he also gives full information con- 
cerning the probable cost of the dwellings to be erected. 
In addition to this, be keeps in view the relations of archi- 
tecture to landscape; and nearly all his designs and eug- 
gestions have reference to the uses demanded of particular 
houses, and their situation in towns or the open country. 
Practical hints concerning heating and ventilation are freely 
given ; the literary style is readable, but not flippant or 
jaunty; and there are a large number of excellent illustra- 
tions on wood. (Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. 219. Price, $4.00.) 


Stepping-stones: A Story of our Inner Life. By Sarah 
Doudney. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co—— 
The publishers of this book have determined to publish a 
“Spare Hour Series,” and the present story is the initial 
volume. The title “Spare Hours” suggesis to American 
readers the delightfal essays and stories of Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh. The present series, however, will consist of 
works of fiction, each of which will be comprehended in a 
single volume of moderate size. Stepping-stones has a 
moral, or, more properly, a distinctly evangelical purpoee ; 
and is written in a quiet style, which will befit the unem- 
ployed time which the series aims to fill. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 299. Price, $1.00.) 


Child and Woman. From the German of Clementine 
Helm. By J. Zitella Cocke. Philadelphia: James A. 
Moore.——One or two of the stories of Clementine Helm 
have already been presented to the American public in 
translated form. Mr. Moore, the publisher of this volume, 
now proposes to issue the entire series of the author's works, 
To judge from this sample, they are well worth translation. 
Their tone is pure, and their merits of construction con- 
siderable. The somewhat quaint style of the author gives a 
gentle pleasure to the reader, as though he were looking at 
a bouquet of foreign flowers. (12mo, cloth, pp. 428. Price, 
$1 50 ) 


Michael Angelo. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.—— 
The issues of the Artist Biograpby series, to which this 
volume belongs, are published so slowly that the author, 
Mr. M. F. Sweetser, is enabled to prepare each biography 
with care. The same minute accuracy which Mr. Sweetser 
showed in the preparation of Osgood’s guide-books is evi- 
dent in his present seemingly dissimilar task. Dates are 
carefally verified ; faithful lists of the subjects and locations 
of paintings are presented; and the usefulness of each 
volume is materially increased by the addition of a service- 
able index. (Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 157. Price, 50 cents.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1 books received will be pearey noticed under this head. The 
of our readers will guide us in making further notice.]} 


The istle to the Hebrews. With notes, critical, explanatory, and 
= ractical. By Henry Cowles, D.U. 12mo, cloth, pp. 244. New ¥o rk? 
Boat Appleton & Co. Price, §1. 150. 


pony Kate. By Christian Reid. (Appletons’ Library of American 
ction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 222, The same, Price, 75 cents. 


Bagish @ Grammar Fxercises. By the Rev. Richard Morris, LL. D., and 
Coa ripope 2 Buwedy M.A. (Literature Primers.) '18m0, cloth, 
pp. ice, 45 


The Life of Christ. ae W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated. Parta 21-24, 
Each 4to, paper, pp 2%. New York :; Cassell Petter, & Galpin; and 
EP. Dutton & Go’ Price, 25 cents. 


as yy and gS dey By Ng tel the jg Mog: 3 A ie 
3 the Rev. 16mo, paper, pp. 1 4 
Fairbauks & Co oe shit 
The Prourtety of Acknowledging the Lord In a'l our Ways. Baccalau- 


reate S rm n of 1878 By James McOush,D.D. i1é6mo, x 26. 
New York : Kubert Carter & Brothers. ° rit 


ot ee or, ee ont Bel ion sree we and the Way of 
ness mad n arri.on Skillman, ima, 
eioth, pp. 256. Price, $1.00” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
A correct statement of the circulason of 
The Sunday School Zimes is gwen each 
week, Zhe edition this week ts 27,200 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. 


Now that a clags-book can be had with 
the dates printed in for the year, com- 
mencing at any month, the officers of Sun- 
day-schools will be likely to adopt it. Sze 
advertisement, 


Teachers and Students of Music, wishing 
the best instruction at emall expense, should 
address J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 

The ‘‘Lesson Helper” gives sixteen 
large pages every month filled with expla- 
nations and illustrations of the International 
Lessons. One copy for three mon hs, on 
trial, for on’y ten cents. Office, 78 Bible 
House, New York. 


A SrnsiBLE ScHoo. —Among the good 
schools for young ladies is Lasell Seminary, 
at Auburndale, Mass. It has been the pio- 
neer in many valuab!e additions to the 
usual branches of study bearing on domes- 
tic life; and has every time touched the 
right key. This practical way of training 
will undoubtedly work changes in our 
schools for girls. 

The Seminary has a delightful and health- 
fal location. The comforts of its home are 
remarked by all who visit or attend it. 
The quality of its instruction is beyond 
question, and the moderation of its prices 
brings its great advantages within the reach 
of all—a rare combination of excellent 
points 








SPEGLAL NOTI« BS 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 


Tae ATLANTIO ISLANDS. The Atiantic Islands 
pe Resorts fd gp bee Pleasure. By 8 G.W. Ben; 
jam utbor * Comtempor: An in _ Baro 
etc. Lilustrated. 8vu, cloth, 2.00. 


II. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the a of“ Joun 
Halifax, Gentieman.”: 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

III. 


HOOKER'’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, eee hy 
the School and Family. Part I. Natural Phi natrated bi 
By Worthington ng hs »'*'a mae ao 


numerous Engrav con 
Enlarged, 12mvu lame Half Lente ‘Leather, q.i7 


1V. 


EPOCHS OF ae at Gea 0 Garton of Deche 


marrat the o Neccemive 
Barra” edited by Mev. M. Creighton, 


Early England, up to the Norman Conquest. 
England « Continental Power. 

Rise of the People, and Growth of Parllament. 

The Tudors and the Reformation. 

The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 

The Settlement of the Constitution. 

England during the American and European Wars. 


Modern England. (Jn Preparation.) 
3imo, paper, 25 cents per vol.; cloth, 40 cents. 
V. 
TREC CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA ; or, o- 
ag 5 d Safe Salling. By W. L. Alden, W 
fiusten ns. &2mo, paper, 26 cents; clorh, 40 cents. 
VI. 

ANNUAI RECORD OF SCIENCE Us- 
TRY FOR 1877. Lg ay Spencer F. 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian In-titution 
—_ the Assistance of some of the most : Eminent 

n of Science tu the United States 


Cloth, $2.00. (Unitorm with the volumes for wil, 
1872, 1878, 1874, 1875, and 18,6.) 


VIL. 


SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU v5" Iv. Edited, wi 
Notes, by William Z Rol formerly ‘end 
cabridge, Mass, Wit 


Master of the High Sch aot,* bh 
Vings. 16mo, cloth, 70 cents. 

pifoim with BRolfe's cee: The 

Merchant of Venice.—Julius Crsar.— _— 


iray’s Select 
mite clos gems — Grays lec oun | Q 





Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sund 
schools, Price, 35 cents. & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





ato wv) beaut wnfolding the wey of Roace, 
tba Be By” Miss Cathari row- 
bridge. fondest will “be hard to shation who 
Feaae oat Saree, Se Nera Cn 
- the American ciety ; it) 
maid WN Thissell, District Secretary, 1512 Chestnut 
treet, Philadelph ia. 








Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
SAMPLES 8.S. PAPERS free. _B. Griffith, Phila. 
WOROCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS. $1.75. 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’8 CHOCOLATE, 

















U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


SEND ALOGUES 
didad Ontalt Poter & Galpin, New York 


(j4smacum BROS., Phila. Pa., 8. 8. 4 agg 
New Catalogue e. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Jouwrnal— Popular 
Sotence Monthiy. The Best Advertising Mediwms. 

















HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibies and be J 
A Saito cations. Jobn Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 








pX FORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
( Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker &t., N. Y 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per ner Rew 
Yales free, Address M. E., Box 63, Kinder: 








Bony “ Midwinter” Lg ma ot Scribner’s 

Gt. Mionoies” 1S Ete derned for 50 conte. 
olas sent as ens, 

Address. Scribner & Co. 743 Broadway, Roe: York. 


BIBLE TAGS Pana sion kee 
The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, 
use this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila. Pa, 


(NOLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH O0O.,N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 
100 feet from su 


Terms, $14 A a —_ week, rt. 
House in pe er. Take carsof Pen ante, 
Railroad at West Philadelphia. _ 


FOOT LATHES ! Bye, Serr8!_ Sree a9: fre 100 


Pp. E Brown, Lowell, Mass, 


























SACRAMENTAL SARHATHS 


i Go Bins ont Sol. ¢ i — as pet ebny. Address 








In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement sn The Sunday School Tisnes. 





‘VITI. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Author of | rere 


“The Member from Para.” 4to, paper, 10 cents. 


IX, 


THE COMING MAN. By Charies Reade. t2mo 
Paper, 20 cents. 
X. 


HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern 
oe in Townand Country, adapted to American 
ants and Climate. Ina verien of One my 
Original y comprising Co altar Villas. and 
Mausions a Treatise severe ture aud Deco- 
ration. By H. Hudson Holly. 


p ae 
THE YOUTH’S HEALTH-BOOK. 
the Bazar Boo 


the anthpe of 
ks of *‘ Health,” of * ”’ and 
32mo 


| 9 clea, ——— i. paper, 5 cont? flex- 


XII. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ CHALLENGER.” 7h 
AUuantic: An Account of the General Results 
Voyage “—— = May 1873 
the year 1876. ~{ Wyvi: 

‘With a portrait of the Author, many Colored Ma 

Temperature Charte,and Ilinstrat Pui 

y/ authority of the Lords Commiassio 
Admiralty. 2vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00, 


XIII. 
HILL'S RHETORIC. The Erincipies 0 t Rhetoric, 
and their A ncetoe. By Ada tt, Be 1 
Protessor of khet 7 ric and Orat in aevara Gee 


lege. hem bay Kppendl ndix x comprislax G nerd — 
XIV. 


DE MILLES RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhbet- 
oric. By James DeMille, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.40, 


XV. 
THE choo! Hola AND THE FAMILY. The Kthics of 


fons. By John cHwie / gee 
in Tenchons ’ Institutes. 16mo, cloth, 


XVI. 
HARPER S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE aan 
oy oY aae-Beee, for seavetare in Euro 
the t: being ide throu h Great Brit Pana 
re Wrance ; igium, Holland. Germa: “daly, 
Egypt, Syris Syria, Turkey, Greece. yg feorland ‘Te 
Spain, Russia, Denmar _ 


. Norw and 
By W. Pembroke Fourldge With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth a Jno three vol- 
Pocket 


umes. 12mo, leather, . Form. $3.00 per 
Volume. 
Vol. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Velo tte 


1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


ee 
—_ mite —Switzerland, Denmark, No: 
o. Sonia ss om hy aioe rway, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
* specified. 


Miriam's Heritage. By Alma Calder. 75 cents. 
Mag. SOcents. 


Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 40 centa, 





A Modern Minister. Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. L., 35 centa; Vol. IL, 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman, By John Berwick Harwood. 
10 cents. . 


Esther Pennefather. By Alice Perry. 75 cents. 

Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope. 15 cents. 

Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 20 cts. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 30 cts. 

Lees Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. 
35 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams, 20 cents, 

A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 25 cents. 

Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T.Sadlier. 20 cts. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 35 cents. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 2 cents. 

By p= mabe Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 

alter Besant and James Rice. With illustra- 

Gens. 50 cents. 


w@ HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail,) postage prepatd, lo 
any part of the Uniled States, on receipt of the price. 


aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on recetpt of 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Shonld be in every family; It Is a never-falling source 
of instruction Pon Hap mete to young and wold 


Fasil meee nexpeusive, or more — if 
desired. Suats pm iitus trated catalogue ti ,, 
BR, & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Optica: 
921 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


MACICUANE Wie EWS 
for UNDAY, SC hoo. & HOME ENTERTAIN 


STOCKS REDUCED 


IGA 
eV2R CAESINAT ST RRNA 











“EAH Fe bs DAS, 





Catsiagoe ew for Public Exhibitions. New <seonet or 
w ready, giving greatly Reduced P; 








WATERS’ 


BS seme bert owe made, ‘p 


octave 25 10 
tet a Orr mape ve, Pig. none 98 
feck ier, hot 


puGkacy, Wie y BLY aie aie & Mas & Manutnee 





From Advertisers, 
Ce iadancc ep ey Ae Beek, 


It is simple justice to to say that our 
adveriaehentet one ‘neh has veld us @ our manding 


fold,and when we have used la a 98 pov 
occasions we have always eupetinnted 


and profitable returns, 
[From Croft, Wilbur & emg Manufacturers of 
fectionery, lacoign P Secalieneins % is 


After exte 
truthfully sa: that no F has brought Seo, 
arent Sunday Boho ccmaane ae An adver 


tisem: columns brought us cash 
grcece rege the Speuat phate of sil tes tetas tn toe 


[From J. J. sire yy York, Manse 
ete peng 


1877.) 


Sloe Mecenreses my ad- 
eek an 
most vel oad hehe een 
ex T had seen the ee es 
my advertisement, numerous letters 
me I had found a medium of the value, 
lam that exclude adyer- 
tisements which are in‘ to io hp genes 
the vseee odour sudbann eah good-will of your 
ra 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


We tak: 
( o Ressare bh ees 1 yr 
of the best we use. 


yy th the 

tin The Bundey okeal 
Lf in the future of that 
r to any other within the 


attending vi 
Times, and shall avail m: 
paper as a medium su 
range of my 


T yon employed. 


[From M. W. 140 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, 
ii) —seanere 16 oy” 


re than three hundred letters were received 


from 0 our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
‘imes. 


(mm 2 tin rattle Hota Phalntainiice 
July 31, nave}, 


I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one 
the best mediums for mm A teeneben 


business. I do 
from any. other anent your Faper 0 baer | 
this season. 


S | Krom my advertise 
From M. 7, See een Froucehooper’s 
. Seen ir pan ton N. 








rout PATENT SHIRT will not break or wrinkle, 
it will outwear two shirts made te old way. 
beat, coe, $1.20; finished, $1.25. 
made the old way, $0 or $1.00, Patent shirt 
ph 2, sat, 35, an +, FN white ties and two linen 


eS D>. CARLISLE, Pittourgh, Pa, 


P PATENTS procured. for Inventions, Trade 
7 wi send fo’ for bogk of (as action: seen 
Wiedersheim @ Co., No. 110 South Fourth 

presi n second floor ‘Dent room, Phi adelphia. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST WERFU the SOFTEST, 
ee ee and the BEAT ‘ht known for 


Windo lo: q 
fa, Mine Ss gk 








and elegan' 
=e — ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
jberal discount to churches and the trade. 


L P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Woy OUSEKEEPERS’ LABELS. 


Cannep Fruits, Presseves, 








ad's priptetion pT sae sent to any add 
ot TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Bend Btamp for 
es and Lists. A liberal discount to the trade. 


JOEN 6. CLARE '& SONS, Sta 
230 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


BY THE USE OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER. 


3 to 6 quarts of the fine+ quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 
Custard, Fruit Ices, etc , €.c., cau be zen and har- 

orieamediate us-. ia 6 fo ‘0 minutes’ time, 
and at a fotal cost of 6t08 cents for ire and sat, at 
ae ja retail retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12.29, 30, 40 


old wholesale and pan the pan facturer, 
CHARLES G. BLATOHER: 


HLEY 
M40 ior ke S Soroee Philadel hia 
Send address for pri‘e-list and discoun . 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
‘The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

Oncbaitwillcatch 
pi Twenty Fish. 


No. 1, for ordinary fishi en rng &c. 
No.a 2, forlarge fab, asin, eonsatee x. 


Sentby mail. J. BRIDE ac * 
Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York. 
Bend for Catalogue of cseful novcities and mention this paper. 


R= pape 4s very scarce, but I have it 
core keke pt als Maids Aloo tne New 
Bussian and Bisbant Lace. Send Sc. for sampleste” 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
eg on Mar = suit be times—over 500 kinds 


ard 
‘ext Cards—Sentim Ob 

now Bible Veres verter Desire Oards—and H ines 
oF a ally EDUGATIONAL 
"8 SONS, Publishers of Noveltics in Pice 
147 Franklin &t., Boston, Mass. 

















ine, 141 to 


eros inl 
to 
oom rut  sozotitng like a 
ore cry BJ ted w mith thereon salad my 
po aa in .your columns. 


We have received a large number of 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, iocting one 


We yg wipe y the best medinm we have tried 
so far, and well satisfied with the Westeeen the 
oorerlineanant has Ei ieahs us 


(From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo,, 17 Dey St. 

New York, 

It is but just to your yaluable paner, that we 
ack its superior me; its as an advertising 
mi 

Hav ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state het, or our 
advertisement in The Sunday School Time« brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five —< tapers, Some heavy mails 
consisted largel cs orders. for goods in which it 
was stated that the advertisemen was seen in The 
Sunday School Times, These urders 
parts of the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Grtinery Aa vertisements: per line (14lines 2a 
my dt pros ), 80 ~ Nag Hy hae 

‘ag above cen! A per 

tbe ard 60 cents. Discounts 
oa aS foligea: 5 pee cent. on 4 Insertions, 10 per — 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
Sanerany for Advertigementa must be on hand by 
week preceding their issue. 


eg OHN z WATTLES, Publisher, 


|Howtobea Magician. 


were fiom a.l 











N illustrated catalogue of the bert magical 
apparatus, such as is used by all of the proml- 
nent magicians, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending for a 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance, Any boy, by making a wise selection 
from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 
pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 
by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 
be in the hands of every wide-awake boy tn the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 





35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOE.) 
 ceeneeien ° sneneeenaen 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - = = $2.15 each. 
“ 15te29 “" 1.90 “ 
30 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 





has been discontinued; The price to all single 
ee a @2.26, the lowest price at 
which it can 

jo i one a repeat for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

’ Additions be made at any time: to a club, at 
the same Tate ot which the club; as 4 


onal 
theelab as originally ordered. The newsu' 
to pro rata for time of their ao 
a! bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
fice to aeeeh the wish it’s sent, Dut ne eke to 
ice to whic. 
which it has — cant, All addresses should inciude 
both county and state. 
writing to renew eithera single or club 
Re a 
ny own. e ers please 
give the name of the Pig whom the paper or 


have heretofore 
Pdabesrivers wishing to introduce Tam Tas to 
their friends'can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


whe eee is dentqned 00 ly superintendents 
helps, in the line of their special work, to 
Which teach Tt ts 


ers and scholars have not access. 
— monthly, and will be of 
ts only to of Tux who are 
in in the latter 


or c' 
Class assistant superintendents, and of depart- 
ments a. separate rocms), and who, when 
"in sending your renewal fo ‘The Superintendents 
sen 

Paper, please mention the date to which you have 

id for Tux Sunpay Scnoot Times, as given on the 
ellow address label on Tux Trxms.: 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


Ise (OR one year, =: sO aia8 
Leas than 100 copies at 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. | 


ie0 e one year, — P ° 25:00 
_ ess than 100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN.. 


ibscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 


6 same by a money order payable 
to John D. attles, as follows: -™ 
The Sun 


School Times, one year, . 9 shillin 

The tendent’s Paper, one year, 8 shillings, 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . 1s. 6d. 

ernese rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
ice. 


Letters Subscriptions or Advertize- 
mali should be nattenced to. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 













Trade 





McKeone, Son & Co. 


e PHILADELPHIA. 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap _!— 
—Maize Flour Totiet Seap !— 


—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
A new soap compound thatsoothes. softens, and 


sales Tefen by gov egrenene abate 








use. It is deliebifally perfumed, and every- 
here. in the manufac- 
Wnt. Tne, Melieonc, Gen & by Philad’a. 








FE 
‘ 
y) 
4, 


The Heat of Sammer, or Of a tropical climate, 
causes a depression of vital power, fosters a bilious 
tendency, and renders the stomach and bowels apt to 
become sine ih and disordered. This hurtful infiu- 
ence is nullified by that most refreshing and invigorat- 
ing of salines, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Which is emphatically indorsed by physicians and 
the press. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Best quality WASH BLUE, andjmost ifberal measure 
D. & WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 








Sacramental Sabbaths, 


raat |B 





NOTICE. 


W. RB. PORT having no longer any connection 


= American 
Sunday School Union 


or its Chicago Depository, correspondents are 
requested to address 


F. @, ENSIGN, Superintendent, 
American Sunday School Union Depository, 
73 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY to Agents conveasing r the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and cat Free, Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 








PROF. A_J.SCHEM’S Pa gy of the 


WAR IN THE 
Is the LIVE book for LIVE agents. Has ¥QQoctavo 


Peet CCOLEP ERD, Non Pa ee tindans 7,0. 
5OOO ABeriated Lord's Prayer, TEN OTHER 


Ww. 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties, 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 





te are making from $2 to . Min 
x and Ploture Agents, and Hi Pat yt mani 
= for circular terms and n 


. & T. BUCK 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 





wer BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 7 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
Néw Book Ready for Agents, by 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AN pane 
©O., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Newark, oJ. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


IcTORIAL 





4 


modern times, and ‘includ jing 4 
Man 

the middle n+y the crusades, 

form and 
engravings and 
doub Se column p an the most 

im 
terms to Agents, and see why it sells 


” 
HISTORY or me WORLD 
ng 

fallof the Greek and 

mn, Ku- 
the discove: 
A ry 
Ages, mi 
the World ever published, It 
a extra” 
other book. Address 


Lo oe and authentic accounts 
t'on of ancle: 
of the nations.of. : 
the fe ; 
settlement.of the 
c.. @ 
672 fine historical 
for specimen: pa 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Compre ve 
mentary 


HIS new work the C taries of Henry, 
d Brown, with the entire Text 

the Bible: with 50,000 Parallel Passages ted in 
Explanatory Tables, New Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Indication Figures, Indexes, &c. his COMBINATION ia a 
single volume, gives 6 work a value not by, or 
claimed for, any separate Commentary. It is endorsed by the 
highest authorities’of all denominations as “ THE BEST” for 
versal use and is the cheapest work ever offered. First-class 


Agents Wanted «..:3° 


Township 





faster than any | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
1 + 4 
eT ae ? : : 
American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
. * 
lwrropuces Professors. Lecturers, Principals, Tutors, 
and s for every department of 
insiruction. Young gentlemen hing to prepare 
for fall examinations can be guaranteed a thorough 
a. either at their own homes or at an attrac- 
ive summer homeof the tutor. 
FaMILiIEes going abroad can be accompanied by 
, Tutors, or ses of the highest 
reputation and ability. 

ARENTS can receive such information about good 
schools as will enable them to select with perfect 
safety. Apply to 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The Twenty-ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday. October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
predic Hos ftals. 


Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

CHAEL L. B iY 


, A:M., Dean; 
North College Avenueand Twenty-first St.; Phila.; Pa: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Summer term opens July 8. 
Teaehers. Send for catalo; 
Summer Course, J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 











Special opportunities for 
e and circular of Special 





HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Bo and 


open on MONDAY, September 23. Board and a 
complete course in Latin. English and French, $400 
ranpnum. French isthe language of the family. Da 

holars, $100. ety geey | Department, $75. Pri- 














mary, $50. AME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 
SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4085 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advan’ tor a thorough education. Refers by 
Bogmiencn to H. Giey Tramiel Editor of The eocel, 
1 Times,and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 8' 
Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
TEACHERS WANTED ‘cx September, va. 


Teachers of Classics, Mathematics, Sciences, Modern 
Languages, Music, Art, and English supplied with 
first-class poem one. Send stamp for application form. 
PINCKNEY S AGENCY, 30 Union Square, New York 


TL ASE SEMINARY for Young Women. Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privileges with delightful sub- 
urban home care of hea!th, manners. and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 
Music, Elocation, etc. Send for catalogue. 

vu. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. ASea- 
le School for both sexes, . On direct route from 

New York to Boston. For gpislogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A-M., E. Greenwich, R. I, 


HE DE GARMO INSTITUTE, 


RHINEBECK, N.Y. For both sexes, prepares 
for Business or for Conese, For particulars address 
the Principal, JAMES M. DE GA oO. 


RADFORD ACADEMY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 

Year commences September 10, For circulars and 

admission apply to Miss Annie E. faye Principal, 
. ord, 




















CINNAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Best ad es in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Pain 


ting, and Music. 
REV: DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President, 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for You Ladies, 


Br port, Conn. For _circulars, address the 
Principal” Miss EMiLy NELSON. 








to introduce this t work. Very liberal terms and 
territo: ven. Riate e and experience. Address 
A.D. RIHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 








NOW READY! 


Review Helps 


For the SECOND QUARTER. 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LESSONS 


April to July, 1878. 





1. THE LARGE REVIEW CHART. 3% feet long 
and 5 feet wide; large, bold type. Price only 25 cents. 


2. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER 
—sh wing superintendents how to conduct the review. 
Price, 2 cents. 


3. THE SCHOLAR’S AND TEACHER'S REVIEW 
PAPER, containing an opening and a closing exer- 
cise from the Lessous and Golden Texts. 100 copies, 76 
ceuts; 20copies, 15 cents. 


Published and for sale by " 
The American Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York; 73 Randolph Street, 
Chicago; 207 N. 6th St., St. Louis. 


FARINA COLOGNE. 








Wicker covered, half-pints, - 4 75 cts. 
(Usually sold for $1.50.) 
Wicker covered, pints, - ~ - $1.25 


(Usual price, $2 50.) 
Hair Brushes, Nail Brushes, Combs, etc., at 
interestingly low prices. 
A thoroughly well made English Tooth Brush, 
19 cents. 
McKELWAY, Apothecary, 
. (Successor to O, 8. Hubbell.) 
No, 1410 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila 








Peete (N. Y.) MILITARY . ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular 10r 1878-79, 
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Chantangua Assembly Herel 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday Schoo) Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, mon iy through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno- 

aphic reports of all the proceedings of the 

ssembly, including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., etc. 
REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vineent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev. L. H. 
Bugbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the or were 
issued as an advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price eeng paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 

When 5 or more subscriptious are ordered at 
one.time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, 


copies, address 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


or single 





ADIES’ LEATHER BELTS, 25c. to $1.00, as to 
width and quality. Nickel back tuck combs, 
25c. English tooth-brush, 20c. Rubber redding comb, 
heavy back, 20c. Rubber hair-pins, '6c. silk ribbon 
9, 15, 20c., for the usual widtbs. Rubber and nickel 
dress elevator, attached to silk cord, 25c. Demorest’s 
summer patterns, 3c. for catalogue. Any of the above 


J. BD. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


UNATTAINED. 
(Caroline A. Mason in The Golden Rule.] 


Oh, fair ideals of those far-off days, 

When life was promise —in what mournful guise 
They front us now! We meant to be so wise, 
So good, so great! What eager, brave essays 
To lift our lives above the common ways 

And make them prodigal of all that lies 

Tn noble, full achievement !—still the prize 
Receded ever, ever, and the praise 

Rang hollow. Ah, how impotent appears 
Human ambition.—since, who most obtains, 
Misses the goal. From every height he gains, 
Fer a loftier its crest uprears ; 

While, still, the unattainable remains, 

A baffling dream to vex his human years, 








THE USE OF TRACTS. 
(From an address by the Rev. Newman Hall.] 


The Bible is a book of tracts. God has 
also big volumes in nature, and likewise a 
multitude of little leaflets. The gorse and 
the blue-bell, the old gnarled oak and the 
beech, the drooping willow and the pillared 
pine, all teach a lesson of unity in diversity, 
—a lesson which the Christian Church had 
been so long in learning. The lambs frisk- 
ing and sporting in the exuberance of 
mirth, the perch in mimic chase pursuing 
each other, the innumerable swarms of 
insects dancing in the solar ray, the birds 
all so happy,—the tender tones of the black- 
bird, the cuckoo’s shout of joy that summer 
was coming back, the lark soaring and sing- 
ing as if its little heart would burst, the 
nightingale, with its liquid trill of pensive 
gladness,—all these tell ihe world that their 
Creator’s name is love, and that he rejoices 
to see all his creatures happy. 

In Ireland it is scarcely possible to get 
Roman Catholics into the churches to hear 
scriptural doctrine, but the chief hope is in 


‘the distribution of evangelical books. An 


opportunity is thus given to women to work 
for Christ. There are some nobly gifted 
women who are capable of addressing mul- 
titudes, and I, for one, will not say that 


this gift of God is to be neglected; but 


others who cannot speak in public can dis- 
tribute tracts, and often a tract would be 
accepted when given by a gentle woman, 
when it would be rejected if offered by a 
man, 

When I was in Paris, at the Bible Stand, 
during the last Exhibition, a gentleman 
connected with the Spanish department 
addrested me by name, saying, “I was in 
a theatre at Madrid. A little tract had 
been given me; and, between the acts, 
wanting to while away the time, I took it 
out and looked at it, and I was so impressed 
with what it said, that I rushed out of the 
theatre, and have never been inside one 
since.” He is now a native evangelist, 
engaged in spreading the gospel. 

Even little children can give tracts, 
though they can give nothingelse. I knew 
a little boy so deformed as to be an object 
of pity to all who saw him, who, as he was 
drawn about in a perambulator in a 
northern fashionable watering-place, dis- 
tributed tracts which he had previously 
read, and no one had the heart to refuse 
what little Leonard offered. 

When I was in America, I was told of a 
casein which a girl who had led a very bad 
life, while lying ill in bed, was visited by a 
Christian lady, one of those ministering 
angels who went about among the abodes 
of the poor and the sick in the hospitals. 
This lady gave the girl a tract, and, on look- 


‘ing at it afterwards, she threw it from her 


with disgust, After atime she looked at it 
again and again, and threw it from her, 
She looked at it once more, and she was 
then led by what she read to Christ, and 
died happily trusting in him. 

About ten days ago I dined with a gentle- 
man who mentioned a similar case, which 
occurred about twenty years ago in the 
north of London, A poor woman had a 
tract lent her to read, and was afterwards 
asked to return it, She had not looked at 
it, and could not findit, .She thought to 
herself that it was a strange thing to make 
such a fuss about a tract; and this led her 
to make a search for it, in order to see what 
it contained, the result being that she found 
it behind a piece of furniture. She then 
read it, and untimately it induced her to 
go to church, and she became a sincere 
Christian and a communicant. She is still 
living, being nearly ninety years old, and 
remains a consistent believer in Christ. 

A man had Jost: his way in a wild moor- 
land region. He was far from his comfort- 
able hotel, He was perishing with the 


cold, but he saw some blue smoke, and 











June 29, 1878.] 
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found a little hut. It was not his, 
comfortable home, but that hut~, 
instructions. by which he could/ ot 
A fisherman was out fishing, and the dark- 

ness of the night had come on; he knew 
not how to reach the little harbor ; but 
there was a lamp at the door of his cottage, 
and that: little ‘leh twas enough to guide 
him home. ittle. pebble: may bring 
down # big Goliath; a little maid may 
lead @ rich and lordly leper to the prophet 
of Israel and the river of life; and a little 
tract may save a soul from death, and add 
to the many crowns of Christ, 





SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESS. 
[The Rev, J. R. Miller, in The Evangelist.] 


Spiritual-mindedness means the very sat- 
uration,''s0 to Hage of the whole’ nature, 
with the life of the divine Spirit; the’ trans- 
figuration of the whole life. For one glori- 
ous hour on the mountain ‘top, the divinity 
of our Lord shows through his garments of 
fuk. irradiating them, and pouting lustrous 

lendor all abort him. When Stephen 

d' before'the Council, the’rulers ‘saw his 
f ace as it had been the face of an avgel, glow- 
ing with celestial brightness, When Moses 
came down from the mount, his face shone 
with the lingering radiance of the divine 
glory still flashing there, These were gu- 
pernatural manifestations... But do human 
faces'never shine now? Do we never see 
beauty that seems transfigured, as if theré 
were an inner splendor that was almost 


bursting through? Do'wenever see facee’ 


that look at times like. porcelain, with a 
glowing light behind it? Do we never see 
men and women whose very bodies seem 
transparent, whose countenances shine se 
bane the very lustre of the divinity indwell- 


Such faces may be very rare in this world 
of dull earthliness, And yet even the few 
demonstrate the ibility of a spiritua) 
culture that s lift every child of God 
up, even in this mundane sphere, into 
transfigured beauty. It can only come 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
cleansing the whole interior life, and’ pos- 
sessing every chamber of the soul. It can 
come only after years of closest living in 
the spirit. A piece of cold iron thrust 1 _ 
a furnace of glowing coals, is im the 
leave it there a little while, and the nd Se 
in the iron. So one may move in the at- 
mosphere of the Spirit, and yet not have 
the Spiritin him. But when one abides 
long in the Spirit, the divine life penetrater 
his soul and fills his whole being with the 
spiritual fire. 

And that is the ideal of Christian life at 
which every one should aim. That is the 
meaning of spiritval-mindedness in ite 
higher sense: a hfe preety tA imbued 
with the life of God; a soul almost traas- 
parent, radiant with divine beauty, celes- 
tial in its aspect, glowing with supernatu- 
ral brightness in this dark and wintry 
world. 

And this sublime, this heavenly spiritua) 
character can be attained. It lies within 
the reach of overy lowly believer. te 
attainment ma easier for some than 
for others, but Ase path is blocked for none, 
and yet it is not easy forany, It requires 
self- denies suffering, patience, long per- 
sistence, to reach it. It is an education, 
and all education is slow. It is a culture, 
and all culture requires toil and time, the 
) Ua. uttconscious absorption, day after 
‘day, year after year, of the graces and 
bonnie and refinements of other lives 
into our own, It lke manner spiritual- 
mindedness cannot be putonas one pute | jp 
on a@ new coat, It must come into our 
lives by slow degrees, as we imbibe the 
life of God into our souls, as we feed upon 
the fruits: of heaven; as:‘we hold converse 
with God and with spiritual things. 
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THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


“New Home’ 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


AGENTS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 
“The New Home isthe |' “ The New Home is just 
easiest machine to sell ever perfect. Far superior to 
made, and gives the best any of the old pattern 
satisfaction to purchas- machines. And iis price 
ers.” is so very low.” ° 
LOCAL AGENCIES WANTED. 
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WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 


If you furnish your Sunday-school room with any- 
thing but 


The Taylor Patent Chair 


‘ou ad Catalogue tg to furnish or refurnish, send for 
rina 


‘ATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
111 and 113 Awiltian Street, New York. 








$= J. & R LAMB, 69 CARMINE ST, N.Y. 








CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 
, Exclusively for Church Purposes. 

* Silk 5.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 
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By T. MARTIN TOWNE and J. M. STILLMAN, 
THREE FEATURES. 
QUALITY What it is as to quality of con- 
* tents, we prefer to be told 
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In size and shape Good Will is similar 
* to the Moody and Sankey Gospel 
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doz., $3.00; per 100, $25.00. A specimen 
copy Gee examination, sent post free for 30 cents. 
MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
F. H. REVELL, PUBLISHER. 
148 & 180 Madison St, Chicago. 
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mausic lessons for $15.00 at the New England 
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LIFE INSURANOKR CO., of Philadelphia, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, ¢1,704,481.36 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 
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416, 
NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 
VIA NEW. LONDON. 

NEW AND! STAUNOH STEAMERS, 
City, of Boston, , Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
‘Mon: Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
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\ | and Saturdays, 
: FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of oe Watt Streets, at 50) P M, 


Sore xpress Train leaves New London at 
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waif Kasrern Trains. 
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in case, 13c., or 25 


50 8 no tiie io. Ou & Co., Bristol, Ct. 





f 1 1 
D5 arises, Pree: AS BF He, Chrame Cards, 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with nam 
Dirndl pontoald- GRO. 1, RERD 400" Naan N 


Flowered, Diamond, minted, Damask Damask Cards, 
ear pot adities, only 4Ge., 10c. Name a Che Se re all, 
PULPIT PAINTINGS. 

Por IUustrated Sermons or Sunday-school Meetyngs. 
sping the plan of iifast ted Sormapan in revival 
duplicated 52 seta f hie large pain oT pnion 


ey iinstrgoe’ at the top Wc ag 
rs, others, 
loans 














the "vent 
e ee oF 
jam for ie pen ak Seon cost. 


revol 
e. sent for 
Efffec- 





cn aa shone ro 
L INny for Correnpo dence 

ge to send vo children, lied with 
pai experiences, Agenta wanted 





Work, Ospt. H.0. Lanphear, 


SOHOOL TIMES 





June <Y, 


ai 








if you canflot come*to Philadelphia and 
visit the Grand Depot ih person, 
write a letter or postal 
card; thus :— 


~ SPRING, 1878,— 


ever before offered. 












ORDER DEPARTMENT 


oa 
~? SS Sis: now fully organized .and. in beervaating & Si 
«perfect working order for the prorfpt W" Row. be Fite yor. 
transaction of es or ar Pra, ane i. Z ana’ 
Samipl tly forwar mail. . Heviily ermine 
ples... pegmptly’, fof Y Ae Agishiaa, Matta” ox 80, tried and) 
Orders filled on receipt of amount, or an pads th ty mail, 
packages sent by. express, C. O. D, ye anon Yy Fypaw O68: 


Opens with a larger and ‘better assortment 
of every variety of Goods than we have. 





Shopping ‘Without:Leaving Home. 


This will ensure you 
‘the same attention, 
you would receive 
*f you made your 
purchases in per- 
son at our coun- 
ters. Postage 
on Goods sent 
out is one cent 
an ounce. 


SPRING, tem, 














‘ 


John Wanamaker, 13th & Market, ‘Philad’a. 








ter) ? 
Address 


same 


The Scholars’ Quarterly is now widely used by all denominations in every 
portion of the United States and British provinces. 
quarter of this year was 185,000 copies, not including specimen copies given away. 
Will you not try it in your class for the third quarter (July, August and Septem- 
Jt costs for five scholars, three months, 85 cents; ten scholars, 63 cents. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The issue for the second 





— 





In ordering anything advertised in “this 
paper, you will oblige the oublisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


PIANOS 4ncthor boitle on bigh prices-R AGING 











Se tors atest Newspe fall reply Yoon ree) 
| Wines til Beats Wacingoe iORGANS 


BEATTY 


Edison’s Electric Pen and Press. 
1000 to 15,000 copies from a single writing. 

This pen fs especially valuable to min‘sters, Sun- 
iaay-eohoot superintendents, teachers of music, etc. 
in prepering. +. multiplying lett: rs, Sunda: pane 

papers of all . Music, ete. It is free 
chentical -Ny Papers. e' ere, Will print int all colors 


and 3 any kin 
TWH SELEM tie General Eastern Agent 
~) New Caurch 8t., New York. 


|, BWISTOWN ACADEMY. 

Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 
for College. Courre of Py beng and 
ruction similar to those of best Eaxt- 
Kates much less. Please. address for 


_W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M , Principal. 








Fits tho 
methods of ~ 
ern hools. 

circulars, ete., 


NOW READY. 


Tho Army of the Republig: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


paz Drover as the 4; Maas 4. a, arny ot the 
omac, a ingfie! ass., Jane Sth, comprising 
Christian Union Kxtra H 


Price, te ate. 
THE ORRIST'4N UNIV 
27 Pak Piace, x. YY. 


A RARE OPPORIUNITY TO SECURE 


A Standard Commentary, 


PRICE REDUCED FROM $% TO $15 NET PER SET. 


THE. COMMENTARY 0 ane hwy AND 
NEW TESTA 


By DRS. JAMIESON, egy ae BROWN, 
Six vo's. Royal 8vo;: With maps. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on Application, 


The small remainder of this va’ pom’ e work is now 
offered at. one-ha f price, as above, until sold. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C 














¥.8 and 717 Market Stre 62850 


’ et 'p purgan 


THE BEST HELP TO LE3SONS ON LUKE. 


MirisS Gospel Treasury. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


pevpanaceny 4 
ls arr 














Part 2. 





1.—The La Gospe! anged in poveliel oem, 
facilitat tating & a minnte verbal co: 
PA wee pee. The verses mainly printed in 
{1I.- ~ Comme Notes, Historical. Explanatory and 
Critical, relected from all od beat authorities, 
-—Prastical Reflections, Riso om oF an one eee ee 
ae with fuil Aiscussis 
difficult polota. 
VIT.—Geographical Notes. © 
VILI —Analytical and Historical Table and Fu‘l Ver- 
bal Index 
1 Votume, 8v0; nea bette 
new edition of the low priceof $1.50 mailed, post- 
paid by the publishers, and sold by xi as 
DODD, MEAD, mn COMPA 
at Broadway, yew York. 
The Teacher’s Commentary. 
Abbott on Luke. 
To accompany the International Lessons. 
The great Methodist Sunday-school Journal.( Rev. 
Pr. Vincent, Ed:tor) saya of KA bbott's Commentary: 
“For typographic finish, pictorial embeliisbmet, 
and illustrations, condensation, richness, and tresh- 
ness, we know nothing to equal it.” 
Price, $1.50, post-paid, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 
CROWELL’S 
Unday-Schoo! Libraries; 
No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mé6....$10.00, 
No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16m0........2. 12.50, 
No.3. * be 15 Vols. 1610...c00000- 1250. 
Also just issued 
No.4] For Primary and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. ents. 
No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. I6mo. 7.50 
Special care has been taken In the pi fon of 
these bonks, & and we commend these libra: to those 
rangi Ty Interesting and profitable series at a very 
Send for our complete catalogue, 
T. Y- CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 
PANSY’S LESSON BOOK. 
Third and Fenrth Quarters, 1878. 
when 1émo. Price, 10 cents. 
on the Sunday-:chool teachers who 
we he it. 
28'78 D., LOTHROP & CO,, Publishers. 


Dec 





THE 


int Music Books. 


1% ONWARD 3 


ONWARD ia the name of L. 0. EMERSON'S book 
for Singing Classes ior the season of .878-79. A new 
and frerh co lection of the best Secular 
Music, with s a full Tamructive Cour-e, Teachers ae 
Plemse examine. 5: Giees. 56 Sacred Dunes, 
Aathems 


are providcd. Price, $7.50 per duzen. 





FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compi'led by J. P. COBB. and designed for Masical 
Conventions meee ged Rape ib ve etce,.etc. A sel @ 
tion of a numberof the best. Choruses, Sacred and 

ar. i444 large pages. (al See ber Seaen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By t.0 EMERSON, As this, fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems. Motets etc., al) Of the best quat 
tty. it is @ fine book for any choir. ong ay be exten: 

ely used as an An Book. 8 first ds 
Sowsver is fur the use of  EPISCOPA | LCHOMOS wid 


ft has the ever brought together of 
Anthems, Sinnen Catan, Joblates Glorins as, und 
ofa Lother plec+s ns in the service. Shou.d be unt 


versally used. tht per dozen ) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, sosrox. 


Cc. H. DITSON &CO.,. ,J.E. DITSON & CO, 
3 Broadway, N.Y. 922 Chestnut &t., Phila 


AN INVALUABLE WORK 
FOR EVERY BIBLE STUDENT. 


Bible Text Cyclopedia, 


A acenpiete classification of Scripture.Texts in the 
torm of an alyhabetica) list of subjects. 


By REV. JAMES [NGLIS.* 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Extra enn 92.50." 
be sowe sensible and con venient, and every 


way:more 
satisfactory, than any book of tre find we have ever 
known.”"— "Pit adelphia &. &.8. Thnes. 


inst For sale by alt Booksellers, or will be sent by 
1, , =. prepaid, on receipt of the price, by. © . 


. B. LIPPINCOTT .& CO, Pob'ishers, | 
716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TWO NEW VALUABLE AIDS! 


Sunday-chool 
ROLL OF HONOR CERTIFICATE. 
ait. Fosively rt design, in bright rich colors with 








Bunday-school 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


ina’ dest, different from the 
ua os pit ve in style, in colors 


address 
tee Mt Maps, 
rintendent, and all other requ.rements, 


v. D: WARD, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs) , New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: Bow to Save Money. 
A neatly bound 32mo pamphlet, comprising s 

series of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. &. 

Murray, Donald G. Miichell, “H. H.,” “ Laicus,” 

Gail Hamilton, and oth*rs. 

Price, 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid vn receipt of price. | 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Paik Place, New “ork a ood 


9x11. New and ori 
oer sola gr ko 
, 


Par he he fito aba matied free to 
for 30 o-ts. . Sunday-school E«oks, 
fie su, 

2 








STAN DAF t(D 


i EER red 


4 wit ¢ 


te with each ore 
[rs Repation Neal) 


rder one Month beforehand: ‘Orders must 
Oran not later than the 10th of this montb, 
t6 get Claxs Books commencing the year with 
next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 


Order from your bookseller, or 





J.J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 
BExp 9.CExTs FoR SaMPLE. 
The Ju y edition is now ready. 


NOW READY. 


LLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


NTE RNA T | ONAL 
ESSONS.OF 78: 


boc Vhurd aud Fourth Quarters. 
By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 
1 ot oft. book with Blackboard Iilastrations on the 
fonal lessons. 
ntendent and teacherjshould have it. 
50 cents. Maile., post-paid, on receipt of 


& OO., 46 Madison St., Chicago, LIL 








yr su 
Price, on 
ies) b 








